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Suggestions and Notes for the Month. 

‘The meanest herb we trample in the field, 

Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 

In Autumn dies, forebodes another Spring, 

And from short slumber wakes to life again. 

Man. wakes no more! Man, peerless, valiant, wise, 

Once chilled by death, sleeps hopeless in the dust.’ 

* * ~ * * * * * * 

Says the desponding lay, ‘Man wakes no more’? 

O blind! who read’st not in the teeming soil, 

The freshening meadow, and the bursting wood, 

A nobler lesson! * * He whose providence the change 

Of day and night, and seasons crowned with food, 

health and peace proclaimed ; bade Nature’s hand 
oint to the scenes of dim futurity. 

He on a world, in Gentile darkness lost, 

Pitying looked down: He to bewildered man 

Bade Spring, with annual admonition, hold 

Her emblematic taper..... —Gisborne’s Forest Walks. 

How often does a “doubting Thomas,” in 
these days, desire to strengthen his faith by 
witnessing a miracle with his own eyes. But 
he has only to open -his eyes to see a world of 
miracles. The tree, lately so dormant, with its 
naked trunk and apparently lifeless branches, 
is now developing its beautiful foliage, made up 
of myriads of leaves, each one a new creation 
—a miraculous product of the limpid blood that 
rises from the dank soil and courses the capillary 
veins of the trunk. We can tell whence grow 
the leaves, and describe their various forms in 
classifying terms, but how does the leaf grow? 
Can anything short of an ever-present guiding 
hand marshal the elements into their proper 
rank and file, and allot to each one its place as 
a constituent of the leaf, so that each tree shall 
bear leaves after its kind? The tiny seed, by 
accident or design, is buried in the soil—a mass 
of sandy clay; how is it, that surrounded with 
materials so forbidding, it feeds and grows, and 
produces a plant so exactly like the parent one ? 
The manner of the growth is illustrated on 
another page (152), but of the why and how, 
who can tell? How and why is it that from 





similar seeds, plants so diverse in form are pro- 
duced? Take the cabbage and turnip seed for 
example. These are almost exactly alike, yet 
one yields the great leaves and the central head 
above the surface, while the other, planted by 
its side and feeding upon the same materials, 
developes its most valuable portion below. The 
seeds are so much alike in form, in structure, 
in the enclosed germ, and in the development 
of the radicles and leaves, that even the ex- 
perienced eye can discern no difference. Why 
does the after growth, from the same soil ele- 
ments, differ so widely? Illustrations innumer- 
able are ever to be observed, by the dwellers 
among rural scenes. Is there not enough in the 
diverse forms and growth of vegetable life, to 
constantly fill with pleasure the mind of every 
tiller of the soil, as he labors amid ten thousand 
operations of nature, that are miracles in them- 
selves. And witnessing so constantly the actual 
works of an omnipotent superintending skill, 
should not he live carefully, standing as he does 
in the very presence of the Creator ?—These are 
wayside thoughts not to be forgotten as we go 
forth to the labors of the field. Let us turn to 
the consideration of some of the practical de- 
tails that must occupy the hands as well as 
the mind. The present season is an extraordi- 
naryone. Wewrite in the middle of April at a 
time when plowing and sowing are usually in 
active operation. But an instalment of Winter 
due in February, is being paid at this late date. 
Much of the work of April will be crowded in- 
to May. The cold weather is likely to restrain 
the development of the fruit buds so much, 
that with fair skies and the absence of untimely 
frosts in May, we shall have another bountiful 
fruit crop. But for putting in field and garden 
crops the time will, at best, be so short that every 
possible effort should be made by good planning, 
by procuring help and the best implements, 
and by having the seed all ready, to hasten 
work. The absence of a great number of cul- 
tivators in the army, the wastes of war, and the 
abundance of currency, bid fair to create an 
active market, and high prices for all the farm 
produce that can be secured this year. Let 
every acre possible be put to service in the pro- 
duction of food or clothing materials for man, 
and food for beast. 
Work for the Farm, Household, etc, 


There is little need to indicate how time may 
be employed on the farm the present month. 
The fields invite the plow, and signs of hope 
are written in bud and blossom over all the 
plains and valleys. Renewed life makes the air 
vocal with song, stirs the quickened bosom of 
the earth, and inspires man to cheerful activity. 
The cultivator, above all others, should exult 
in his labors. The elements are his willing ser- 
vants; the earth is his laboratory—the air, the 
clouds, and the sun, his assistant chemists. He 
has but to direct their labors to supply his 
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wants and gratify his desires. But he must 
accord to natural laws if he would reap benefit 
from them; ignorance or unskilfulness have no 
immunity from the penalties of their violation 
or neglect. Herein in great measure lies the 
secret of success or want of it. The observant 
and thoughtful learn to work with Nature; the 
uninformed and heedless often strive agains 
her, and always with discomfiture. 

It is then wise to seek information from all 
promising sources, and it is our endeavor to 
collect it from every possible field, and to im- 
part it for the general benefit. The suggestions 
which follow are intended to indicate subjects 
for attention, and also in some degree to give 
practical details drawn from reliable sources. 

Barometer.—A good instrument will give in- 
dications enabling the cultivator to lay out 
work with some regard to the coming weather— 
often an important consideration, when pre- 
paring to sow, pldnt, or harvest. Its cost has 
often been saved by this means in a single week. 





Beans are in great demand at a high price for 
army use, and paying returns may be expected 
from a good crop the present season. They 
make but slight draft upon the soil, and are 
therefore well adapted for lands not fertile 
enough for corn. Heavy manuring increases 
the yield of vine without materially adding to 
the crop. Land in good but not very high con- 
dition is most favorable. They may be planted 
in orchards where tillage is needed.” The white 
bush variety is a favorite. Plant in 2+ feet 
drills, 5 to 10 inches apart, according to variety 


Beef and Pork in the cellar should be 
examined occasionally as warm weather ap- 
proaches, If needed, add salt, or make new 
brine and repack. The old brine is valuable to 
dress asparagus beds, or in the manure heap. 

Bees, if properly managed, pay better on the 
capital invested than any stock on the farm. 
See directions for the month under “ Apiary.” 


Birds,—Encourage their visits, and allow no 
loafing gunners to harm them. They are the 
most efficient checks to the increase of insects. 


Books are most interesting and best remem- 
bered when immediately applicable to some 
work in hand. The library should be con- 
sulted day by day with reference to the various 
operations in progress, to gain new ideas and 
suggestions to improvement. For a good selec- 
tion of works see our book list, on page 159. 


Boys are usually ambitious to do men’s work. 
Encourage them judiciously, Skill in all hand 
labor is best attained in youth. Do not, how- 
ever, allow them to be overtasked. It is poor 
economy to save paying for hired help at the 
expense of the health of a child, or inducing in 
him an aversion to home by too severe tasking. 
Assign to each boy a plot of ground to be 
worked, and the profits enjoyed by himself, 
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Remember the wants of the boys now, and 
they will not forget yours in after years, 


Broom Corn.—Prepare the ground by heavy 
manuring and thorough pulverization. Plant 
at the same time as for Indian corn, in drills 
four feet apart, or three feet for the dwarfish 
varieties. Thin to about eight inches in the 
row, at the first hoeing, and weed thoroughly. 


Buildings—Keep in good repair and well 
painted. A cheap paint for rough work is 
made of water-lime (hydraulic cement) mixed 
with skimmed milk, and colored with ochre, 
umber, or other materials to suit the fancy. 

Cabbages are a profitable field crop in the 
vicinity of ready markets, and also valuable for 
an occasional change of diet for stock in Win- 
ter. New land is best for these plants, which 
need deep soil and abundant manuring. We 
have had excellent results on sandy soil with a 
liberal dressing of muck and ashes. For very 
early, the plants should be started in a hot-bed: 
for medium early, sow in the open ground as 
soon as it is fit to work, and for the late or 
main crop from the first to the middle of June. 
As soon as the plants are well up, apply a 
dressing of ashes and plaster, or air-slaked lime, 
to prevent the attacks of the fly. The plants 
may be set out as soon as they are about three 
inches high. The smaller kinds may be 2 feet, 
and the larger sorts 3 or 4 feet apart, each way. 
In taking up the plants for transplanting, sepa- 
rate them all and dip the roots in a thin mud 
made of soil and water mixed to the con- 
sistence of cream; this will prevent the delicate 
fibers from drying. It is better to set out just 
before a rain, but if the plants are ready and no 
prospect of rain, make holes with a trowel, put 
a pint or more of water in each, and after it has 
soaked away put out the plant, pressing the 
earth well around the roots. The varieties are 
numerous, and new ones are originated every 
year. Early York, Sugar-Loaf and Ox-Heart 
are good early sorts. Winningstadt is good me- 
dium—in fact good at any time. If we were 
confined to one sort it would be the Winning- 
stadt. Marblehead Mammoth, Stone Mason, 
Late Drumhead, and Bergen, are all good Win- 
ter sorts. The Red Dutch is prized for pickles, 
though it is apt to be small, and slow in head- 
ing. The Savoys are, though small, fine for 
Winter. They are almost as rich as a Cauli- 
flower, perfectly hardy, and good keepers. 

Calves.—Read directions in April Calendar. 
Castrate at four weeks old. Feed with sweet, 
fine hay when they are turned out to graze. A 
few oats occasionally will not hurt them. 

Carrots.—Sow as early as possible, if not al- 
ready done. See directions in April Calendar. 


Cattle—Feed with hay and roots until grass 
is abundant. Rye-bran mash is valuable for 
milch cows. Give a daily allowance of grain 
to working oxen, and card and brush them 
when returned from the labors of the field. 
Accustom them to obey the voice without con- 
stant use of the whip. Prevent young cattle 
from becoming unruly by keeping the fences 
good. Never allow cattle to jump over one or 
two bars in passing to or from the pasture, or 
they will soon learn to jump the whole fence. 


Cellars.—Keep clean and well ventilated, es- 
pecially if milk be kept there. A cement floor 
will be agreat improvement. Whitewash walls. 


Chimneys.—Where wood is burned, chimneys 
should be occasionally burned out, or otherwise 
cleansed to prevent danger of taking fire in 
windy weather. Choose a wet, still day and 
fire them below with a bundle of straw. 

Clothing.—Study appropriateness and econo- 
my. A loose-fitting blouse or overshirt is 
preferable to a coat and vest, for most out-door 





work. It is cheaper, allows more freedom of 
motion, and better preserves the under-clothing 
from being soiled. 


Clover may still be sown; some prefer to de- 
lay it until May. Read article on page 142. 


Corn.—Nothing is gained by too early plant- 
ing. The soil should be dry and warm, and the 
weather settled before putting in the crop. Much 
after-culture will be saved by thorough tillage at 
the first. It is well to allow grass and weeds a 
slight start, and then destroy them by a good har- 
rowing before marking out and planting. Either of 
the corn-markers described in previous numbers, 
this year, will save much labor on smooth land. 
Read article on page 140. 


Cotton was profitably raised, last year, as high as 
latitude 39°, owing to the extraordinary price: 
usually other crops would pay better. Prepare a 
warm soil as for corn, and plant early in rows 3144 
feet apart, and 16 inches distant in the row. 


Cranberries may still be planted. The best loca- 
tion is on swampy land, near the sea-shore, where 
muck and sand abound. Practical directions for 
managing this crop were given in the Agriculturist, 
Vol. XIX, pages 115, 142, (April and May, 1860.) 


Dairy.—The first essentials are good cows and 
rich feed. The labors of this department will be 
greatly lightened by a conveniently-arranged milk- 
room. It should be cool, well ventilated, free from 
dust and offensive odors, and if possible, con- 
venient to water. A well-stored ice-house is a 
valuable accessory, for securing proper tempera- 
ture for cream and butter, Cleanliness in every 
department should be the first and constant rule. 
Have tubs and pails for marketing neatly painted 
and plainly marked. Cheese-making can be 
profitably conducted on a large scale by a union 
factory to be supplied with milk from surrounding 
farms, the producers to share the returns. 

Debts.—Avoid contracting large debts while 
present high prices are maintained. Improve the 
present favorable opportunity for reducing the 
amount owed. Better pay off mortgages than buy 
new carriages or more showy furniture. To buy 
for cash and sell to safe buyers on time and on 
interest, is the surest method of accumulating. 

Draining.—Observe where the soil remains 
longest unfit for cultivating on account of water, 
and prepare for draining when circumstances will 
admit. Examine outlets of underground drains, 
and keep them in working order. Keep sluice- 
ways from the road open to convey their rich 
deposits to the fields, 


Experiments.—The cultivator’s own interest and 
that of the whole farming community will be pro- 
moted by carefully conducted experiments in the 
various departments of husbandry. If, for ex- 
ample, one thousand parties in different sections 
should this year endeavor to ascertain the relative 
merits of planting potatoes in hills or in rows, and 
report their success, the question might be almost 
infallibly settled.- So of different modes of treat- 
ment of other crops, various manures, etc. Such 
trials need not be upon a large scale in any in- 
dividual case. Experiment upon some point 
connected with agriculture, carefully note all the 
circumstances, and communicate for the benefit of 
the community. A strip of land through every 
crop left unmanured, and another doubly manured, 
for comparison, will often afford much information. 
So of other experiments in preparing seed by some 
special process, etc. ; 

Fences.—Are all in order, particularly on boun- 
dary-lines ? Putting up a rail may save a lawsuit. 

Flax should be sown as early this month as the 
weather will admit. The “Notes on Flax-Culture” 
in previous numbers, this year, give full practical 
directions. There is a fair prospect that well- 
cultivated crops of this staple will be remunerative. 

Gates properly made and hung, are cheaper than 
bars, where entrances are in frequent use. See 
plan of a cheaply made one on page 141. 

Grass-Seed may still be sown on grain-fields and 
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on bare spots in meadows. Rolling, and top-dress- 
ing with fine manure, will help to ensure its growth. 

Health is more frequently lost by neglect and 
overwork than by contagious diseases. Have the 
meals regular and of various diet. Severe exertion 
after a full meal is injurious. Take plenty of time 
for sleep. Be punctual in all natural habits. Avoid 
cool drafts when heated. Have help enough to 
avoid overwork. Keeping a good temper and a 
good conscience, tends to promote health and vigor 

Hired Help.—Remember that they are men, while 
requiring them to be faithful. A good table, liberal 
noonings, and judicious commendation for work 
well done, will be well repaid by their increased 
cheerfulness and activity. 

Home should be the most attractive spot on 
earth. Surround it with pleasant objects. Cul- 
tivate a kindly temper in the household, and allow 
all reasonable privileges to the younger members 
of the family. Mingle commendation with discipline. 


Horses should be kept stabled during the work- 
ing season. Feed with grain according to amount 
of labor performed. If lameness or other ailment 
occur, give rest, and proper attention. A little 
neglect may result in permanent unsoundness. 


Lime.—A top-dressing of 20 to 50 bushels per 
acre, after plowing, will usually be advantageous 
on wet, heavy soils. Read again the chapter last 
month, page 107. Keep a constant supply on hand 
for composting with muck for the manure-heap. 


Manures are best applied on corn land, or in top- 
dressing meadows. Their value is greatly increased 
by finely dividing and thoroughly mixing them 
with the soil. Leave none in the barn-yard, 
pig-sty, poultry-house, privy, nor in any place 
where it cannot be made useful. A handful of 
ashes or dissolved bones mixed with earth and 
slightly covered in the hill, before planting, will 
give the young corn a vigorous start. It should 
never be in immediate contact with th: seed. 

Markets.—Part of the advantages enjoyed by 
those living near cities may be secured by the 
institution of Market Fairs to be held monthly or 
oftener as may be desirable. Read article on this 
subject on page 106, (April Agriculturist.) 

Meadows.—Allow no stock to graze or trample 
them. While waiting for plowing grounds to dry, 
time may be profitably employed in taking out 
weeds, bushes, etc., from mowing lands. A dress- 
ing of lime will aid in eradicating moss and five- 
finger, and give grass a vigorous start. Harrow and 
reseed bare spots, top-dressing with fine manure. 


Millet.—If a scarcity of pasture be apprehended, 
sow an acre or two of millet late in the month, to 
be cut and fed to cattle during the Summer. The 
variety known as Hungarian Grass is good. The 
Mammoth Millet gives a larger yield. 


Oats are best sown in April. For seeding down 
to grass they may be put in early this month, and 
be cut and cured as hay, if not likely to mature, 

Onions.—Read article on page 142 of this number. 

Pastures.—Where straw is plenty it may be 
turned to good account in mulching thin spots in 
pasture-grounds. Sheep properly managed are the 
best fertilizers of pastures. Attract them to un- 
productive knolls by scattering salt. They will 
leave a valuable deposit. Never allow the grass to 
be gnawed down more than one inch below the surface 

Parsnips are valuable food for milch cows in 
Winter. Sow on rich, deeply-worked ground, in 
drills half an inch deep, and 214 feet apart. 

Peas.—A low-growing variety, as the Early 
Washington, sown with oats early this month, will 
make valuable feed for hogs and sheep. 

Plowing sward for corn should be performed 
by a skillful hand. The furrow should be laid 
smoothly. <A dressing of lime before plowing will 
hasten the decay of vegetable matter, and thus 
give ample nourishment to the early growth. 

Potatoes should be put in as early as practicable. 
The yield will usually be better from rows than from 
hills. Read notes on selection for seed on page 147. 
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Poultry will now begin to get their own living if 
permitted to go at large. Continue to feed them 
liberally, but allow them to range if practicable. 
A few hens confined in coops in the gardeu or 
fruit-yard, with their chickens suffered to go in and 
out at pleasure, will aid in destroying insects. 
Where poultry must be confined, give them plenty 
of chopped meat, grass, and other green food. 
Collect eggs daily, and introduce new breeds, if de- 
sired, by exchange, or purchase of eggs. 


Pumpkins.—A few seeds planted here and there 
in the corn-field, or elsewhere, will, in a favorable 
season, yield a large amount of food for stock, 
without much injury to the corn. 


Roads.—Keep free from loose stohes and other 
obstructions, and in general good repair. Open 
ditches to convey the wash to adjoining fields. 


Root Crops.—Parsnips, carrots, mangel-wurzel, 
and sugar-beets, are of value to afford change 
of diet for stock in Winter. Manure ground 
thoroughly, till deep, and sow in drills about two 
feet apart. Read article on growing carrots, p. 142. 


Sheep.—See Care of Sheep and Lambs, page 137. 


Sorghum can be grown with profit in other lo- 
calities as well as at the West, where it was a 
highly remunerative crop last year. It would be a 
good arrangement for several cultivators to unite 
and secure the erection of a mill to work up all the 
cane grown in the vicinity. Good seed is difficult 
to be procured. Sorghum is preferred to Imphee 
for Northern latitudes ; the latter succeeds best at 
the South. Plant from May 20th to 25th, thickly in 
drills 314 feet apart, to be thinned out to 6 or 8 inches. 
The seed starts very slowly, and germination may 
be hastened by soaking. Pour boiling water upon 
it until it swims, stirring it to heat all equally. Al- 
low it to remain one and a half minutes, then cool 
to lukewarmness by adding cold water. Plant the 
same day the seed is prepared. Put in the seed the 
same as for corn, which if resembles in its gencral 
requisites and manner of growth. 

Swine.—Keep them in good condition by liberal 
feeding with bran, shorts, or meal mixed with sour 
milk, or water, and allowed to ferment. Prevent 
them from rooting by a ring in the nose, and give 
them the freedom of a pasture, but do not allow 
them the privilege of the highway. 

Tobacco.—Read Prize Essay page 108 last month. 
The pamphlet published at this office is the best 
work on the subject ever issued. See advertisement. 


Water.—Provide plenty for all stock, where they 
can have free access to it. 


Weeds.—Take them in hand in time. Close feed- 
ing with sheep will finally eradicate daisies. 


—_—_—~<_—_- 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The unusual backwardness of the first half of 
the Spring will crowd some of the work over into 
the beginning of May. Planting should have been 
finished in April, but if the trees have been 
properly kept back it may still be done. Trees 
on which the buds have swollen should be handled 
with great care. It sometimes happens that those 
sent from a distance, in very warm weather, will 
start while in the package, and push out shoots 
several inches long. Such should be cut back very 
severely, to induce the dormant buds on the lower 
part of the limbs to start. One of the English hor- 
ticultural journals publishes detailed directions for 
killing a tree; beginning with the advice to let it 
lay out so as to well expose the roots to the sun 
and air, and then put it out without trimming off 
broken roots or cutting back the top. Many who 
plant trees with a view to make them live seem to 
follow very much the same plan. 


Budded Stocks.—Where the buds appear to be 
Alive, the stock worked last year may be cut back. 
The cut should be made a few inches above the 
bud, which will leave a support to which the new 
growth may be tied. It can be cut away afterward. 


Kvergreens.—This is the great month for planting 
these favorite trees. 


Nursery stock is vastly to be 
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preferred to trees from the woods and swamps. Be 
careful of the roots; if once dried the tree will not 
live. Have the holes well prepared beforehand, 
and if the soil is sandy, add peaty earth or muck. 
It is difficult sometimes to stake an evergreen; a 
few large stones laid over the roots will serve to 
hold it. The term evergreen is so generally con- 
fined to the Pine family that many forget that there 
are several desirable kinds not of this family. 
Among these are the Holly, Laurel, Rhododendron, 
ete. These are worthy of a place in every collec- 
tion. The Pine family is so large that there is a 
range for selection. The Norway Spruce and Ar- 
bor Vite, from their easy culture and rapid 
growth, will always be popular; nothing is better 
for screens. Our common White Pine is a most 
desirable tree. The Dwarf Pine is fine for the lawn, 
as it retains its deep green throughout the year. 


Grafting.—There is no mystery about grafting. 
If farmers only knew how simple an operation it 
is, they would not continue their orchard of natu- 
ral fruit until they can afford to employ a pro- 
fessional grafter. Try it on one tree, and your 
success will probably give you confidence to 
operate more extensively another year. All that is 
needed is some cions, a strong knife, a pocket 
knife, a mallet or hammer, a wedge of hard wood, 
and some grafting clay. Full directions are given 
on page 82 of March Agriculturist, 1860. If the 
cions were cut early, and have been well kept, 
grafting may be done until the trees are in blossom. 


Insects.—The eggs which have escaped destruc- 
tion will soon produce broods of caterpillars. As 
soon as their nests appear, destroy them with a 
brush made for the purpose, or wipe them out by 
means of a cloth wound around the end of a pole, 
and saturated with kerosene oil. If slugs appear 
on pear and cherry trees, syringe with solution of 
whale-oil soap, or dust the trees with lime or 
ashes. Look out for borers. 

Layering.—Last year’s shoots of grapes, quinces, 
and many ornamental shrubs, may be laid down 
and covered with 3 or 4 inches of earth. They will 
root more readily if a sloping cut be made about 
half through the branch, where it is to take root. 

Mulch all newly-planted trees with straw, refuse 
hay, leaves, chips, or other covering. 

Orchards.—But little work will be required here 
if pruning, manuring, and other operations were 
attended to at the proper season. Do not crop any 
but a young orchard, and that only with plants the 
raising of which will.leaye the soil in better con- 
dition than before. 

Pears.—These may still be set out, cutting the 
head well back. Allow no fruit the first season. 


Quinces.—Plant out in good soil, and give the 
trees as much care as any other fruit trees. 

Seed-beds.—Peach and other pits, and apple, pear, 
and other seeds to produce stocks for grafting, 
if not out already, should be sown at once. 

Stocks and Cuttings—Apple and pear stocks, 
grape, currant, and other cuttings that have been 
kept in the cellar, are to be planted at once. 


Weeds.—Hoe out the nursery rows as soon as 
weeds appear, and keep all clean and in neat order. 
——o—— 


Kitchen Garden. 


At the present writing the season promises to bea 
late one; frosts and snows still linger—they will 
depart suddenly, and then the work will come with 
arush. It is in late seasons that the advantage of 
well matured plans will be most appreciated. The 
work being laid out, everything will follow in prop- 
er succession. If late frosts occur, tender plants 
will need protection. A board turned over rows 
of early peas and beans as noticed on page 115, 
April Agriculturist, will be found serviceable. It 
will be found advantageous to prepare frames of 
boards about a foot square and 8 inches high, and 
cover the top with cheap muslin. These serve to 
protect hills of cucumbers, melons, etc., both from 
early frosts and from insects. In sowing, avoid 








covering the seeds too deeply. If long cold rains 
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come on, it will be necessary to re-sow as soon as 
the weather becomes favorable. In small gardens 
space should be economized in every possible way. 
See note on page 146. A succession of crops can 
be taken from the same soil, but in this case the 
ground should be kept well manured. Cabbages 
and Kale may be put between rows of early pota 
toes. Cucumbers may be grown between Lima 
beans. Cress, lettuce, and radishes, may be sown 
in every vacant spot, and carrots and beets occupy 
the space between rows of beans and peas. 


Artichokes.—See directions for culture on p. 145. 


Ashes.—A good supply of ashes should be: saved 
for the garden. Mixed with an equal bulk of plas- 
ter, it forms the ash compost which is of great use, 
not only as a fertilizer, but to dust over young 
plants to repel insects. 


Asparagus.—In most places the beds will be pro- 
ducing their tender shoots.. Cut as soon as large 
enough for the table and remove all over-grown 
and unfit shoots. In cutting be careful not to in- 
jure the forming buds. Aspargus knives are used 
in England for the purpose of cutting. We have 
used a kind of chisel fixed to a handle like a cane, 
Always cut from the root and as near to it as pos- 
sible. If there is a surplus to be sent to market, 
tie it up in neat bunches about six inches in diam- 
eter, putting two ties of bass matting, one near the 
butts and the other about two inches from the top. - 
Wash in clean water before making into bunches. 


Beans.—These are very easily killed by frost, and 
it may be necessary to repeat the early sowing.. 
The Valentine is the earlicst, but the Six-weeks is 
more prolific. For pole beans, put out the poles 
before sowing. For Lima beans see page 145. 


Beets.—Those sowed last month should now be 
up. They may still be sown. The Bassano and 
Early Turnip are best for Summer use. See last 
month’s Calendar. The winter sorts may be put in 
the last of the month. Deep worked soil, where 
there was a well manured crop last year, is best. 

Borecole or Kale.—Treat precisely as cabbages, 

Broccoli.—This is somewhat like cauliflower, but 
is much inferior to it; as it is considered a surer 
crop, it is cultivated by many who do not succeed 
with cauliflower. The same cultivation for both. 


Burnet.—Much used in salads by the Europeans. 
See page 145 for sufficient directions. 


Cabbages.—Those in hot-beds should be hardened 
off ready for transplanting. See full directions in 
Farm Calendar, which though given for field eul- 
ture, are equally applicable in the garden. Sow seed 
in open ground for main crop of winter cabbages. 


Capsicum or Peppers.—These are very slow in their 
early growth and need the heat of a hot-bed to 
give them a start. When the season is long, they 
may be sown in the open bed. Plant out when the 
weather gets settled, and give them the warmest 
place in the garden. Set 18 inches or 2 feet each 
way, and hoe frequently. The Squash Pepper is 
best for plain pickles ; the Large Mountain for stuf- 
fing; the Cayenne for vinegar, or medicine. 


Cardoon.—Suflicient directions are given on p. 145, 


Carrots.—The early crop should have been put in 
last month, but if the weather prevented, loose no 
time in sowing. The seed is slow in coming, and it 
is a good plan to put a few radish seed with it, 
whice will serve to mark the rows. See page 142. 


Cauliflowers.—De. not let a single failure deter 
you from attempting to grow this choice vegetable. 
Get seed from reliable sources and follow the hints 
given on page 146. Those in hot-beds should be 
planted out, or if the weather is unsuitable put 
them in small pots, and keep in a cold frame. 


Celery.—Follow directions given, on page 146, 
Chives.—Put out sets early, They make a nice 
edging to small beds. 

Cold Frames.—Get the plants out as rapidly as the 
weather will allow. Those where plants still re- 
main, should be uncovered every fair day. 





Compost Heaps,—Begin the season with the deter- 
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mination to have no waste of fertilizing material. 
Make a compost heap in a hidden corner, but easy 
of access. If necessary, plant some rows of sweet 
corn to keep it out of sight, but do not let it get 
out of mind, and place here every animal and veg- 
etable substance that will make manure. The 
coarse litter raked off of asparagus beds can be put 
here at once. All the garden refuse, weeds that 
have not matured their seeds, muck, ashes and an 
occasional load of manure should be added. By 
the end of the season there will be a pile of valua- 
ble compost, ready for use next Spring. 


Corn.—Plant as soon as danger of frost is past. 
There are many faxmers who rely upon field corn 
to supply the table. No one will do so after trying 
some of the improved sweet varieties. The Dwarf 
Sugar and Darling’s Early are among the earliest 
sorts; the Stowell or Evergreen is fine, but longer 
in maturing. It should be sown as a succession to 
the early sorts. It is a good plan to put in seed 
every week or two until July. Where the garden. 
is not sheltered from strong winds, much protection 
may be given to tender things by planting rows of 
corn so as to ward off the prevailing winds. 


Cress.—Sow for succession. The insects will now 
be troublesome, Give ashes and plaster when up. 


Cucumbers.—Those started on sods as directed 
last month will be ready to set out. Make the hills 
rich with manure, well spaded in, and cover the 
plants with frames made as directed above. Put 
the frames on towards night, and keep them on un- 
til 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning. Sow in the open 
ground as soon as it is warm. It isa good plan to 
put in some extraseeds every few days ; the insects 
will attack the youngest plants, and any superflu- 
ous ones left uninjured may be pulled up. 


Figg Plants.—These need a long season, but should 
not be put out until warm weatheris fully establish- 
ed. Those in the hot-beds may be potted off and 
placed in a cold frame, until the weather will allow 
of their being put out. Give them a warm, rich 
spot, hoe frequently, and supply with liquid manure. 


Garlic.—Plant the sets or “cloves” three or 
four inches distant, in rows one foot apart. 


Herbs.—Under this term are included those plants 
which are cultivated for use as flavoring ingredients 
in cooking, or for medicinal purposes. Basil, 
Sweet Marjoram, and Summer Savory, are the most 
frequently cultivated annual culinary herbs. Sow 
the seed thinly in rows. Thyme and Sage are per- 
ennials, and may be raised from seed, by cuttings, 
or by the division of oldplants. Caraway, Dill and 
Coriander are raised from seed. Balm, Wormwood 
and Mint are the principal medicinal herbs grown 
in the garden, and are readily multiplied by division. 


Hot-Beds.—The plants should be set out from 
them as soon as practicable. Give air every day to 
those which remain, and on pleasant days remove 
the glass entirely. As soon as the beds are out of 
use, put the sash and frames away under cover. 
If the manure is not needed immediately, make it 
into a neat heap and put a covering of soil over it. 


Insects.—The depredations of these begin as soon 
as vegetation commences, and they must be com- 
bated in various ways. Dusting the young plants 
with ashes, plaster, or air-slaked lime, helps keep 
them off. Use every means to promote a vigorous 
growth so that the plants may get, as soon as pos- 


, sible, large enough to withstand their attacks. 
! Kill every caterpillar or grub that comes in your 


way and every moth or butterfly that you can entrap. 


Kohl Rabi.—Sow and cultivate the same as cab- 
bages. Plant at one foot apart in two foot rows. 

Leeks.—Sow in rows as directed for onions, in 
good soil. It is better to have the rows 18 inches 
apart to allow room.to earth up. This vegetable 
is not as generally cultivated as it should be. It 
1s used in soups and stews, and its flavor is prefer- 
red by many, ourselves included,to that of the onion. 


Lettuce.—Transplant and sow every two weeks to 
keep up the supply. See note on page 145. 


Liquid Manure—Havye a tank for liquid fertilizers 





if it be nothing more than an old barrel or hogs- 
head sunk in the ground. It should be near a sup- 
ply of water, and be covered to prevent evyapora- 
tion and accidents. If placed where the sink water 
from the kitchen can be turned into it, all the bet- 
ter. Hen, sheep, or even barn-yard manure may be 
used. The liquid should not be too strong—not 
darker colored than weak tea. It should be ap- 
plied at evening, or better just before a rain, when 
it may be used stronger. Wonders in the way of 
forwarding vegetables can be done with it. 


Martynia.—This is grown for its unripe fruit 
which is used for pickling, and by many consider- 
ed the best vegetable for that purpose. Sow in good 
soil three feet apart. The pods should be gathered 
before they loose their tenderness. 


Melons.—Plant out those started on sods, and sow 
when the ground is warm, as directed for cucum- 
bers. Do not attempt to grow too many kinds in 
a small garden, as they will mix. The Green Cit- 
ron or Nutmeg when pure, will give general satis- 
faction. We have before spoken in praise of the 
White Japan, but the seed is scarce and not gener- 
ally obtainable; will be plenty enough next year. 


Mushroom Beds may be made for Summer use. 
Mustard.—Sow by itself for salad and greens. 


Nasturtiums or Indian Cress.—These are grown in 
the vegetable garden for the unripe fruit, which is 
used as pickles, and in the flower garden as an orna- 
ment. There are dwarf and running sorts in great 
variety. The tall growing kinds are preferred, as 
they give a greater abundance of fruit. A moist 
place which is shaded during the heat of the day is 
best for them. Supply them with brush or strings. 


Okra.—This is a plant not generally known, but 
is becoming quite common in our city markets. It 
belongs to the same family as the Hollyhock and 
the Cotton, resembling the onc in its leaves, and the 
other in its flowers, while its fruit is quite unlike 
in appearance to that of either. The seed pod 
is the part used, it is 4 to 6 inches long and many 
angled or ridged. Taken while green and tender it 
has an abundance of mucilage, and is used in soups 
and stews which it thickens and enriches. Boiled 
and dressed with drawn butter, like asparagus, it is, 
to our taste, a very palatable vegetable. 

Onions.—Get the seed in as soon as possible, ac- 
cording to directions on page 142. Top and potato 
onions should be set in good soil, 3 or 4 inches apart. 


Parsley,—Sow at once if not already done. It is 
the slowest to grow of all the garden seeds and the 
weeds usually get the start of it. It will be wellto 
burn over the bed to kill the weed seeds. 


Parsnips.—Deep culture is needed for their full 
development. Get new seed, and roll or press the 
ground firmly after sowing—any time in the month. 

Peas.—Sow the Wrinkled Marrow varieties, such 
as Champion of England, tosucceed the early sorts. 
See article in April Agriculturist, page 115. Hoe 
and provide brush for those already up. 

Potatoes.—Complete planting the early varieties. 
Hoe as soon as large enough. A handful of ashes 
and plaster applied to each hill, when well up, 
will often wonderfully improve their vigor. 

Radishes.—Continue to sow for succession. If 
any sowing is found to be badly infested with worms, 
dig the crop up at once and destroy it, as it is then 
useless to expect radishes, and by leaving it to 
grow, insects will be multiplied. 

Rhubarb.—Roots may still be set, if not too far ad- 
vanced, as directed in last month’s Calendar. Well 
established plants will soon afford a supply. The 
leaves should not be cut, but taken off with a side- 
wise pull, taking care not to injure the bud. 

Salsify.—Full directions were given in the March 
Agriculturist, page 84. Get the seed in very early. 
Hoe, weed, and thin out as soon as large enough. 


Seeds.—Put out roots saved for producing seeds, 
if not already done. Let none but the earliest and 
most vigorous branches grow. Do not attempt to 
save cabbage seed by planting out a stump. This 
seed is generally obtained from those who make a 





business of growing it. It can be done by selecting 
the best specimens of well wintered cabbages, set- 
ting them out entire, aud cutting away all but the 
main flower stalk. In this way the stock will be 
kept good. Do not plant varieties of the same veg- 
etable near each other, for fear of hybridizing. 


Spinach.—The wintered stock should now yield 
an abundant supply for the table. In cutting, leave 
enough for seed. This is what botanists call a 
diacious plant, that is, it produces its barren or male 
flowers on different plants from those which bear 
the fertile flowers. They can not be told apart until 
they come in flower, when the barren plants are 
known by the greater show they make, and the 
abundance of pollen they produce; one of these is 
sufficient to fertilize a dozen of the others. Sow 
the spring varieties at intervals for succession, in 
rows a foot apart, and thin to four or five inches, 


Squashes.—The early kinds started on sods should 
be put out as soon as the weather will allow. 
Treat as directed for cucumbers. Plant Hubbard, 
Marrow, and other late kinds as soon as the soil is 
warm. Put the hills 8 to 10 feet apart each way. 
Besides putting manure in the hills, enrich the 
whole ground as the vines put out clusters of roots 
or feeders from each joint. Keep the young plants 
well dusted with plaster or air slaked lime until 
they have made 5 or 6 leaves, to keep off the striped 
bug, and watch for the black squash bug, which 
may be found on the underside of the leaves in the 
morning; destroy it by hand picking. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Those who cultivate only a small 
quantity will find it better to purchase the plants 
of those who make a business of raising them. See 
advertising columns. The 15th of the month is 
quite early enough in the vicinity of New-York to 
set the plants. Directions for successful culture 
are given on page 114, April Agriculturist. 

Tomatoes.—Sow in open border for late crop. 
Transplant from hot-bed as soon as the weather is 
settled. If the season is unfavorable and there is 
danger of the plants getting too large, pot them and 
keep where they can be covered at night and during 
cold days, until they can be turned out. Four feet 
each way is quite near enough. See page 114. 


Turnips.—Loose no time in getting in the early 
sorts. Advance their growth as rapidly as possible 
by hoeing. Thin and weed as soon as needed. Give 
ashes and plaster as soon as up. 


Watermelons.—These should not be planted until 
the ground is thoroughly warm, and June is gener- 
ally preferable toMay. Warm light soil, and plenty 
of manure are reqnired. Put in an abundance of 
seed to each hill, as much of it fails to germinate. 


Weeds.—Begin the fight as soon as the enemy is 
in sight. Hoe, pull, and otherwise destroy. 
Winter Cherry.—Cultivate and treat as Tomatoes. 
— 
Fruit Garden. 


After the full directions given in last month’s 
Calendar, there is but little to be added. Plants 
may still be set out if they are not too far advanced. 


Blackberries. —Cut back to near root, before setting. 


Currants and Gooseberries.—These start very 
early, but may be removed even after the buds 
have burst. Manure established bushes, 


Grape-vines may be successfully planted if they 
were taken up early and kept back in a cool place. 
In purchasing do not choose large vines. Vines 
two years old, with good roots, are preferable to 
older ones. We have seen some vines sold, this 
year, with large canes and small roots, and only fit 
for the brush-heap. 

Insects. —Make war upon them from the beginning 
with soot, ashes, soap-suds, and hand-picking. 


Raspberries.—Cut out all weak canes, and fork in 
a dressing of manure. 
Strawberries.—Make new beds as directed on page 


146. Those grown on the hilling system should 
have the runners picked off as fast as they appear, 
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After hoeing them out thoroughly, give a good 
mulching of cut straw tc keep the fruit always clean. 


Water.—If a dry spell should occur, mulch and 


water all recently planted trees and shrubs. 
Weeds.—Hoe the surface frequently, and keep 
them down from the first. Let not a weed be seen. 
—-—-_—- 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


If all preparatory work is not completed, it 
should be got out of the way as soon as possible. 
Sowing, planting, turning out plants from frames 
and green-houses, will give abundant occupation. 

Annuals.—Sow according to directions on p. 148. 

Bedding Plants.—A selection will be found on 
page 147. Those remaining in the frame or green- 
house should be kept from making too vigorous a 
growth before they are turned out into the bor- 
ders. The time for setting out the bedding plants 
must be governed by the season. Better be a little 
late than to run any risk. 

Box Edging.—Reset, clip old edgings ; fill vacancies, 

Bulbs.—Many of these have passed out of flower. 
The garden ought to be gay now with Tulips and 
Hyacinths ; the bloom may be much prolonged by 
shading with an awning during the heat of the day. 

Carnations.—Plant out and sow seed. Tie the 
flower stalks to stakes. 

Cypress Vine.—Scald the seeds before sowing. 
The White and Scarlet make a pretty contrast. 


Dahlias may be started on a gentle hot-bed or in 
a cold frame. Cover the roots with rich earth. 
They may also be buried in a warm and sheltered 
border, where they may be covered at night with a 
mat or other protection. 

Daphne Ceneorum.—We have before noticed this 
most beautiful little evergreen shrub. It flowers 
freely, often blooming Spring and Fall. Plant early. 

Dicentra.—For hardiness, ease of propagation, 
and beauty of foliage and flowers, there is no plant 
superior, if equal, to Dicentra spectabilis. It is 
propagated by dividing the root. 

Dvergreens.—Plant upon the lawn, observing the 
precautions mentioned under Orchard and Nur- 
sery. Dwarf sorts, especially the broad-leaved 
kinds, should be introduced into the borders with 
a view to winter effect. Rhododendrons, Laurels, 
Tree-Box, and some of the Dwarf Pines and Juni- 
pers, are appropriate for this purpose. 

Funkia, or Day Lilies. Divide clumps and reset. 

Fuschias.—Turn out after frost is over, and keep 
tied to stakes. They do best if partially shaded. 

Geraniums.—The bedding sorts may be set out. 
Tom Thumb is most commonly used for this pur- 
pose, but there are many others desirable for their 
beauty of flowers and foliage. 

Gladiolus.—Plant out the bulbs in good soil. The 
fine varieties are now at a moderate price, and 
should be in every garden. 

Grass Edgings.—Set as directed last month. 
Keep nicely trimmed and cut. 

Gravel Walks.—Keep free of weeds; roll often. 

Heliotropes should not be brought out until the 
weather is quite warm. z 

Honeysuckles and other woody climbers, set early. 
Tie up to trellises. Layer to increase the stock. 

Japan Lilies—These are perfectly hardy. Set 
the bulbs early. They are worthy of a place. 

Labels and Stakes.—Have a good supply of Dahlia 
stakes in readiness, as well as smaller ones for Car- 
nations, etc. On sowing seeds, label each kind be- 
fore putting in another. A smooth pine label 
smeared with a little white paint, and written on 
with the lead-pencil before the paint is dry, will 
answer best. We do not like ‘‘indelible pencils.” 

Lantanas.—Set in poor soil, when safe from frost. 

Iawns should be mowed evenly as soon as the 
grass is long enough to cut. Manure if needed. 

Mignonette.—Sow where wanted, not transplant. 

Petunias.—These popular plants may be grown 
as annuals, as they bloom very soon from the seed. 
The choicer sorts are propagated by cuttings. 

Roses.—These should be in great abundance in 
every garden. Turn those wintered in pots into 
open borders. Keep the climbers neatly tied up. 

Transplant from hot-beds. Tender plants may 





be shaded during the heat of the day by a shingle. 
Tropeolums.—Sow in a warm place. 
Tuberoses.—Plaxt early in rich soil in a warm spot. 
Verbenas.—Put in masses, securing variety in color. 
Virginia Creeper.—No vine exceeds this in beauty 
of foliage, hardiness, and cleanliness—qualities 
which render it desirable for piazzas and buildings. 
Put out early this month. 
Weeds.—Keep them out. The onion or bayonet 
hoe is a useful implement in flower-gardens. 
Wistaria.—Set early. This beautiful most desir- 
able climber is quite hardy around New-York. 


a 
Green and Hot-Houses and Con- 
servatories. 


During the present month all but the tropical 
plants are taken out of doors. The removal 
should be gradual, beginning with roses, verbenas, 
and other hardy kinds, and bringing out the others 
as the weather becomes settled and warm. Those 
which are retained in their pots should be placed 
where they will not be overturned by high winds, 
and where they will be shielded from the intense 
sun. An evergreen hedge or screen affords an ex- 
cellent protection. In the hot-house where 
tropical plants are kept, much less fire heat will 
be needed, and the ventilators should be kept open 
as much as possible without unduly lowering the 
temperature. Although many plants will be re- 
moved, the skilful gardener will not let the house 
appear deserted. Those which remain should be 
arranged so as to make a good display, and a few 
free-blooming green-house plants or even annuals 
should be kept to relieve the barrenness. 

The bedding plants, when put out, will be fre- 
quently found to be pot-bound. In order that 
these should have a vigorous growth it is neces- 
sary to untwist and spread the roots, and, if many 
of these are broken, head back the plant. When 
badly pot-bound plants are set out without this 
precaution they do not flourish, and it will be 
found, when taken up in the Fall, that the roots 
have scarcely extended beyond the original ball. 

Cactuses.—Plants of this family may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which will be less likely to damp 
off if allowed to dry for a few weeks. 

Camellias should now be in a fine growing con- 
dition. Syringe often, and when put out of doors 
see that they are shaded during the heat of the day. 

Cuttings of woody and succulent plants may still 
be made. Shade them until they have struck root. 

Grapes.—As these will be in such different stages 
of forwardness, no definite directions can be given. 
Late vines just in flower should have but little 
syringing. Allow the bees free access to them. 
Keep fruiting vines well syringed, and pinch back 
all growing shoots that will interfere with the de- 
velopment of the fruit. Use sulphur for mildew. 

JInarch plants that are not readily struck from 
cuttings, such as Camellias, Oranges, Lemons, ete. 

Insects.—Do not let these be neglected in the 
press of other work. Entrap and kill every moth. 

Pelargoniums.—Make cuttings of the prunings. 

Water freely, as evaporation is now more rapid. 

socbes 
Apiary in May. 

The necessity for feeding weak stocks may not 
be entirely past before white clover blossoms. 
Should unfavorable weather for the bees to work, 
occur during the flowering of fruit trees, but little 
addition can be made to the stores. A swarm may 
occasionally issue at such a period, from a second- 
rate hive which has husbanded its stores by rearing 
no drones. Should this occur while flowers are 
scarce, they will need a supply of provisions. Dan- 
ger from robbing is not entirely past until plenty of 
work among flowers keeps the bees from mischief, 

An experienced bee-keeper can tell with much 
certainty, by an occasional examination of the 
hive, when to expect a swarm. This event is not 
always indicated by the bees clustering thickly on 
the outside. of the hive. They frequently do this 
when there is no call for activity in the fields. To 
examine for signs of swarms, the bees are first 





quieted by blowing tobacco smoke among them, 
and the hive is carefully inverted. If honey is 
being obtained in abundance, a swarm will usually 
issue the first fair day after one or more queen cells 
are sealed over. These cells, numbering from 
three to twenty, are to be found on the edges of 
the comb. They are easily distinguished, being 
much larger than ordinary cells. Have stands, 
hives, etc., all in readiness before swarming com- 
mences. Newly-painted hives are objectionable ; 
better leave them unpainted until later in the 
season, when the bees will not leave so readily. 
Worms will continue to be found on the floor of 
the hive until the bees have increased so as to oc- 
cupy almost the whole space. Many can be 
trapped. Split sticks of elder, remove the pith, 
cut small notches in the sides through which the 
worms may enter, and lay them flat side downward 
on the bottom of the hive. Examine them every 
few days and destroy the occupants. A wren- 
house near the stand will aid in extirpating the 
millers. Boxes should not be placed on the hives 
while the bees are working among dandelions, if 
honey of a good color is desired. A yellow stain is 
imparted from the dandelion flowers. 











Items, including man: 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
Good Premiums Open.—We refer our 
readers to pages 160 and 155 for some premiums worth 
looking after. The grape premiums will close very soon, 


Containing a great variety o 





The Calendar of Operations, or 
hints on work for the month, occupies considerable space 
at this season. The suggestions are numerous, and will 
doubtless afford material for thought, and hints for prac- 
tice. We trust the paper would not be considered value- 
less, if there was nothing in it after this fifth page. 





To Correspondents.—Perhaps no other 
apology need be given to those whose letters are yet 
unanswered, than to say that our letters average over 300 
a day throughout the year, and that two-thirds of them 
arrive between Dec. 1 and May 1. The “Farm. Garden, 
and Household,” embrace topics almost numberless— 
different field and garden crops, fruits and flowers, 
modes of tillage ; domestic animals and their diseases ; 
household labors, etc. The questions asked upon these, 
by a hundred thousand intelligent readers, are so nu- 
merous that we cannot promptly attend to them all, even 
were we able, without thought and an investigation, to 
rospond in all cases. We have several hundred letters 
on hand marked “for immediate reply ;” the “imme- 
diate” will be just as soon as we can. We doubt if any 
of our correspondents work as many hours a day (and 
night) as do the principal editors of the Agriculturist. 





Hiow to Invest Momney.—Many of our 
readers are continually inquiring how they may invest 
a little surplus money. We can not answer the queries 
by letter, and do not like to advise others. We are not 
overburdened with money, but as our subscriptions are 
mainly received at the beginning of the year, we have 
to carry considerable sums to meet the expenses of the 
summer and autumn months, and this year we have seen 
nothing better than the ‘‘ Five-Twenty U.S. Bonds.” 
They pay six per cent interest per annum, in gold—the 
half year’s interest payable on May Ist and November Ist, 
and are issued in sums as small as $50. These bonds are 
always salable, so that one can convert them into money 
at any time, and they pay interest to the holder every day 
he has them. In time of peace, such bonds have stood 
as high as 20 to 25 per cent premium. (We only wish that 
the high price of printing paper did not prevent our car- 
rying a good lot of them to future years.) For temporary 
investment, those with “interest coupons” are best; the 
coupons can be cut off as they become due, and be used 
the same as gold. For permanent investment the Regis- 
tered Bonds are perhaps preferable, as they can not be 
lost or stolen, or destroyed by fire, when they stand in the 
name of the purchasers. Full particulars about these 
bonds, the mode of obtaining them, ete., will be found on 
page 156, in the advertisement of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, 
who are recognized Agents of the Government, and to 
whom any investments can be confidently entrusted. 
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Warts on Horses.—Joln Emory, Ran- 
dolph Co., Ill. The most certain cure for warts is to re- 
move them with a sharp knife. Caustic applications may 
be successful, where cutting is not practicable. Nitrate 
of silver, (lunar caustic) is often used for the purpose. 
Mayhew, recommends a paste made of sulphuric acid 
and powdered suiphur, which can be applied by means of 
a fiat piece of wood. Warts should be removed as soon 
as they make their appearance; if neglected they be- 
come unsightly, and additional ones are apt to grow. 





Lice on Horses.—Elijah Bailey, Lambton 
Co., C. W. Sweet oil, well rubbed into the hair of the 
horse will destroy lice. Other oil or grease will answer, 
but it would not be so agreeable to the animal or his owner, 





To Pevent Sows Over-laying Pigs. 
—This is a frequent occurrence, generally happening in 
small pens or where much long straw is allowed for bed- 
ding. The Ohio Farmer suggests a remedy to prevent 
the pigs from being crushed against the wall, viz.: to put 
a board in the form of a shelf around the wall, about a 
foot above the floor. The board may be 8 or 10 inches 
wide. This will leave a space underneath for the pigs, 
where the sow can not lie upon them. 





For the Rats.—Mahlon Guenn, of Morris 
Co., N. J., writes to the Agrviculturist that, after 20 years 
of ineffectual contest with the rats in his barn, he has fi- 
nally expelled them by sprinkling fresh slaked lime around 
the sills, and wherever the rats will be likely to get their 
feet into it. They don’t like it,and quit the premises. 
Mr. G. pronounces this a certain remedy. Several other 
correspondents recommend chloride of lime for the same 
purpose. Some say it burns their feet, and others that 
the rats don’t like the odor of the chlorine gas. 





Rats Gnawing Harness.—J. C. Marsh, 
Winnebago Co., Wis., inquires how to prevent rats gnaw- 
ing harness after it has been oiled. Kill the rats. 





A Great Egg.—l. Sues, Jefferson Co., Ky., 
sends a description of asmammoth egg laid by a hen 10 
months old, a crossed breed of the Spanish and com- 
mon dunghill. It measured nine inches in circumference 
one way, and seven inches the other, and weighed five 
and 1-16th ounces. That is large enough to crow over. 





What the Dogs did in Ohio.—A. B. 
West, Licking Co., Ohio, sends to the Agriculturist an 
extract from the Report of the State Auditor of Ohio, by 
which it appears that during the last year the dogs killed 
$2,061 sheep, worth $63,868.37, and also injured 24,301 
sheep to the amount of $23,224. Yet there are men op- 
posed to dog laws! 





To Expel Hornets, etc.—Thomas H. 
Smith, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., writes that hornets, bees, 
wasps, etc., may be effectually expelled from their quar- 
ters by spirits of turpentine, applied with a large syringe. 





Lice on Cattle.—Ely Stone, Fairfield Co., 
O.—Apply grease or oil to the parts affected, rubbing it 
well through the hair, on to the skin. Kerosene oil will 
perhaps answer a good purpose, if most convenient. 





Weight of Hay in a Mow.—A Penn- 
sylvania farmer found, upon actual trial, that 450 cubic 
feet of hay, taken near the top of a mow, made a ton in 
weight. The average was about 400 cubic feet—less near 
the bottom of deep mows, and more at the top of the 
mow. This would be a tun for every foot in hight of a 
mow 20 feet square; or 10 by 40 feet; or 15 by 2635 feet. 

The Corn-Marker Improved.— Sev- 
eral correspondents write that they use a corn-marker 
similar to the one described on page 41, (Feb. No.) but 
with the addition of another runner, so that three marks 
are made at each crossing of the field. 





Invention of the Grain Cradlie.— 
Joseph E. Armitage, Bucks Co., Pa., inquires, “‘ When, 
where, and by whom was that useful implement, the grain 
cradle, ‘invented ? 

Flax Puller Wanted.—A. 8. Plummer, 
Portage Co., O., inquires if thére is any machine worked 
by horse power, for pulling flax. We know of none. 
Such a machine if simple and effective would be valuable. 





Sorgho in Connecticut.—A correspond- 
ent at New-Milford, Conn., writes: ‘* We intend this 
year to give sorgho a thorough trial. Two mills for the 
manufacture of the cane into syrup are being erected in 
this town; one by Mr. George McMahon, the other by 


Messrs. Elijah Hall & Son. There will be at least 30 
acres of cane planted in this immediate vicinity.” 





Sorghum Syrup can be made to equal the 
best article turned out at the sugar refiners. A keg sent 
to us by Blymer, Bates & Day, Mansfield, Ohio, made on 
Cook’s Evaporator, without the use of chemicals or defe- 
cating substances, is very good. Good apparatus careful- 
ly used is requisite for obtaining a superior article. 





Vield of Fiax per Acre. — From 9 
acres of the McKee farm in Washington Co., N. Y., 
sown with flax last year, there were obtained !91 bushels 
of seed, and 4,229 Ibs. of lint. The seed was sold for $2. 
87}éc. per bushel, and the dressed flax at 25¢c. per Ib., 
making the product of an acre $141. The cost for dres- 
sing the flax was 2}zc. per lb., or $11.13 per acre. 





Large Product of Two Potatoes.— 
N. Varnum, Hancock Co.,, Me., writes: ‘Last Spring 
I planted two Garnet Chili potatoes, 4 eyes ina hill. Two 
hills did not come up, and two others sent up single stalks. 
They received ordinary cultivation ; the product 85 Ibs.” 





Winter Wheat in Lowa.—E. Kenyon, 
Henry Co., Iowa, writes that winter wheat has given bet- 
ter crops than the Spring variety, in that section, for two 
or three years past: it also now commands 20 to 25 cts. 
per bushel more in price. Spring wheat has usually been 
relied on, but much winter wheat was sown last Fall. 





Straight Honey Combs.—M. Quimby, 
during a recent visit at the Agriculturist office, stated, 
that he had found a simple and costless plan for securing 
straight combs on the movable frames. He elevates the 
front or back of the hive about 30 degrees, the frames 
running from front to rear,—and finds the bees invariably 
build straight combs. In some 50 hives on which the 
experiment was tried, there was not a single failure. 


Unnatural Grafting.—aA story is going 
the rounds of the papers that a Mr. Smith—whether John 
Smith or not is not stated—has great success in raising 
fruit trees by. grafting on maple and walnut stocks, and it 
is claimed that much hardier trees are obtained. We 
shall be ready to believe this when we see it. 








Whale Oil Soap Substitute. —Sev- 
eral subscribers living where this can not be procured, 
ask us what will serve as a substitute. Where whale oil 
can be obtained, the soap may bé made in the same man- 
ner as suft soap. Probably the efficacy of this kind of 
soap is due in great measure to its disagreeable odor. A 
friend of ours, uses a compound with great success upon 
his peach-trees which might be tried on other plants. He 
mixes a strong decoction of tobacco and aloes, and dis- 
solves soft soap in it, in no very definite proportion. 





Blackberries. — Those recommended by 
the New-York Fruit Growers’ Society were: New- 
Rochelle (which is sometimes called Lawton) ; the Dor- 
chester ; and the Cut, or Parsley Leaved. The last 
named is new and looks pretty, but we are not yet prepar- 
ed to recommend it for producing fruit on a large scale. 





Cold Grapery—‘ J.J.” After the vines are 
planted, the after care need not occupy over an hour aday. 
The Black Hamburgh, Grizly Frontignan, and White 
Sweet-Water or White Muscat of Alexandria, would 
give a good variety. 





Grape Queries.—B. L. Maurer. New and 
vigorous vines can be obtained so easily from cuttings 
and layers that it is hardly worth while to be at the trouble 
of transplanting old ones. If done it should be in the 
Fall or early Spring. (Cannot tell about lands.)—Ectus. 
The Adirondac is not well enough known for us to de- 
cide. A. H. Sprankle, Stark Co., O. If the old ground 
has been well cultivated we should prefer it to new, for 
planting with vines. 


. Grapes in Spring.—aAt the Fruit Grow- 
ers Meeting, March 26th, some fresh, plump Isabella 
grapes were presented by Samuel Mitchell, of Steuben 
Co., N. Y. They were packed, at the time of picking, 
in boxes one foot square and six inches deep, three layers 
of bunches with sheets of newspaper laid between them. 
They were then put in a cool cellar and not opened 
until Spring, when they came out with more flavor, and 
greener stems than we have before seen. 





Chrysanthemum—Maizena,.—Lucie A. 
Partridge. In pronouncing the accent is on the second 
syllable, thus: chry-san-the-mum. — Maizena is named 
from Maize (Indian corn), from which it is made ; it is 








not materially different from corn starch, the name Mal- 
zena being a trade mark for a good quality of that article. 





Gladiolus and Japan Lily.—J. 8. F. 
The seeds of these should be sown as soon as the soil is 
warm, in a rather shady place. The bulbs must be taken 
up in Autumn when the leaves die off. They are three 
or four years in coming into flower. 





Opium Poppy.—Robt. Bickford, Boyle Co., 
Ky, Early in the present century an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to produce opium in this country. We 
have heard of no successful trial. Narcotic plants are 
peculiarily modified by the climate in which they grow. 
The common hemp produces in Asia the Hasheesh, 
which is celebrated throughout the East for its intoxicat- 
ing qualities, while here it yields nothing of the kind. 
We have not the S. C. Seed you ask for. 





Worms Among the Verbenas.—Mrs. 
A. R. Sprout, Lycoming Co., Pa., finding that her Ver- 
benas stopped blooming and the leaves withered, sup- 
posed that the trouble was caused by drouth. As no 
amount of watering restored them, she dug them up and 
found that “every root and fibre was a living mass of 
insects.” By thoroughly washing the roots and replant- 
ing she succeeded in saving the choicest specimens. She 
has a seedling verbena that is “ delightfully fragrant,” and 
asks if it is common for themtobe so. There are sever- 
al, so called, fragrant verbenas, but we have never seen 
one delightfully so. We should be glad of a cutting. 





Hoses and Fuschias.—L. C. Weaver, 
Stearns Co., Minn. These can not besent by mail. We 
do not keep plants of any kind for sale, but hand all or- 
ders which come to us to some one in the business. Our 
aim is to have no pecuniary interest in the sale of any- 
thing, so that we be without the slightest inducement 
to over-estimate the value of any article. 





Why Cactus does not Flower.—E. 
A. H.,” Naugatuck, Ct. The reason probably is that it is 
too wet. The Cactus family are generally from countries 
where there is no rain for nine months in the year. Dry 
it for a few months—you need not fear hurting it—then 
on giving water it will probably throw out flower buds. 





To Save Trouble of Subscribing 
Every Wear.—aA California subscriber writes: ‘It is 
no little trouble to send away off to the Agriculturist 
every year, the dollar subscription. We have no small 
bills, and if we had, it would still be a bother to send the 
small sum every year. Our paper is often interrupted 
for two or three months, as we forget to renew before the 
stoppage of the paper. I propose that you let a man pay 
$5 at one time, and then send him the paper six years. 
The extra year will be partly covered by the interest, and 
by the saving of risk in five different remittances, as well 
as the labor of re-entering the names every year.”——We 
accept the proposal of our correspondent, and extend it 
to any otheys who may prefer this course. It would 
doubtless be convenient to many to send in for two or 
three, or more years at atime, and it would save us no 
little labor in re-entering and posting the names every 
year. When three or more years are sent for, a receipt 
noting the full time paid for will be returned to the 
subscribers when requested. 

Meteorological Notes from Illinois. 
—J. S. Rodgers, of McHenry Co., Ill., who has kept rec- 
ords for the Smithsonian Institute, sends us a summary 
of his observations for 1862, which we have not room for 
in full. ‘Fhe range of the barometer during 1862, at an 
altitude of 842 feet above the sea level, was from 28.46 
inches to 29.66 inches. The thermometer varied from 98° 
to 15° below 0. Mean of 4 daily observations through the 
year, 45°6. Rain fall, 38.47 inches. Snow 42.80 inches. 
Latest frost in Spring, on May 20th; éarliest frost in Au- 
tumn, October 5th. 


Agriculture of Massachusetts, by 
C. L. Flint; being the Tenth Report of the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture for 1862. A 
commendable feature of this report is the promptness of 
its appearance, which enables the farmer to profit at once 
by whatever valuable suggestions it contains. The more 
important contents are a report upon Pleuro-pneumonia— 
the fatal cattle disease ; an interesting account of a series 
of experiments upon the use of manures; an article upon 
the insects beneficial to agriculture, and a report upon 
fruit culture. These, with other papers, including one 
giving the Secretary’s observations upon European Agri- 
culture, make up not only a useful but a really readable 
volume. Mr, Flint is doing good service to the cause of 
Agriculture in Massachusetts, and we regard this Report 
as another evidence of the industry and good judgment 
which he brings to the work of his office. 
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Is Old Seed Wheat Best ?— To this 
question, asked in a previous number of the American Ag- 
riculturist, several correspondents have answered “ Yes”; 
none say no. D. Steck, Lycoming Co., Pa., writes thus: 
** Our experience here is, that after three or four years, 
wheat begins to degenerate or ‘run out ;’ or rather it be- 
comes more susceptible to injury from insects. The 
smooth varieties of white wheat having failed, the bearded 
white chaff Mediterranean was introdtced ; but in afew 
years this became subject to the Hessian fly, or to the 
Midge, equally with the white, previously used ; and now 
the indications are that the ‘ Lancaster’ or Red Mediter- 
ranean, introduced three years ago, will suffer the same 
fate. But of some seed of the white Mediterranean saved 
the second year after its introduction, and sowed three 
years later, the crop was equal to the original, while new 
seed from that grown five years in succession was nearly 
all destroyed by insects. It is certain that seed wheat 
will keep good three years (and I know not how much 
longer), especially if it be kept dry, in the chaff or un- 
threshed, and free from the attacks of rats and mice.” 








Bulkley’s Seedling Potato. — Ectus. 
This is considered a good variety and preferred by some 
to the Peach-blow. 





Lime — Quantity—Experiments. — J. 
S. Parker, York Co., Me. In the lime directions, page 
107 of April Agriculturist, the quantities recommended 
referred to the bushels of unslaked lime, in the condition 
it comes or should come from the kilns to market. The 
quantity per acre will depend wholly upon the character 
and condition of the soil, as described in our article. It 
is well in all cases to leave a small strip through the mid- 
dle of a field without lime, and also to apply an extra 
amount to another strip, so as to observe the compara- 
tive results upon two or three succeeding crops. The 
information thus gained will be useful to the experiment- 
er himself, and to others. 

Wair as a Manure.—B. Marple, Baltimore 
Co., Md. Weare not able to tell you the precise money 
value of hair as a manure. As it contains about 16 times 
as much nitrogen as barn yard manure, it is theoretically 
worth 16 times asmuch; we doubt not it is practically 
worth much more ton for ton. But hair is very slowly 
decomposed and its fertilizing effects will be only gradu- 
ally developed. It would no doubt be a very lasting 
manure and could it be obtained at a reasonable price we 
should experiment with it, applied directly and in compost. 





A Mamure Bill.—A recent estimate of the 
amount of artificial manures annually used in England 
gives the following as about the figures : 


WaahGs. siscss008 $14,300,000} Nitrate of Soda.. 1,000;000 
Bone dust........ 1,200,000!Sul. of Ammonia 450,000 
Bone S’phosphate 4,000,000}Other substances 250,000 


Coprolite do.... 1,800,000 Total.....-.. $23,000,000 
This amount of twenty-three millions, be it noted, is 
for fertilizers the materials of which are mainly im- 
ported from abroad. The first and fifth items, amounting , 
to over $15,000,000, are used just as imported, without 
having their value increased by manufacture.—By the 
way, can not some statistical reader give us an opprox- 
imate estimate of the amount annually paid by the 
farmers of Long Island, for stable manure from New- 
York City and Brooklyn, for ashes and lime, and for 
fish used as manure? It would be interesting also to 
know the amount used by some of the individual farmers. 


Use of Liquid Manure.—R. P. Clarke, 
Cortland Co., N. Y. Fill the tanks with muck to absorb 
all the liquid, and work it over until fine, then apply to 
crops in the same manner as barn-yard manure. 





Moss on Meadows.—Samuel McWilliams 
Chester Co., Pa. Apply a liberal top-dressing of lime 
and if the grass be very thin, go over with a heavy har- 
row, sow grass seed, roll it in and top dress with well 
rotted fine barn yard manure. 


Scab in Sheep.—“ Subscriber,” Damascus, 
O. After shearing, scour the scabs off with stiff brushes 
and a suds made of a decoction of tobacco and soft soap, 
then dip the sheep in strong tobacco water with a little 
spirits turpentine thrown in after dipping every third or 
fourth sheep. Randall in his ‘‘ Sheep Husbandry” says, 
he entirely cured a flock by this treatment. 





Millet, ete., for Poultry.—wW. F. Pills- 
bury, Merrimac Co., N.H. Fowls are fond of millet, 
and it is considered excellent. Buckwheat is also good, 





Setting the Mole-trap.—‘ J. E.,” and 
others. In the engraving given a year ago this month, 
(p. 141,) the cross-piece, f, g, turns on a pivot in the up- 
right: so also does the piece e. The heavy block, }, 
fastened to the strips, c, moves up and down on 4, but is 





help up by the short end of e. When g, is raised, the end 
of e, is released from the notch, and flies up; then d, slides 
off from the short chamfered end and drops down, carry- 
ing the points into the mole track. Perhaps the trap 
shown on page 140 of this paper may be more easily made, 
and be equally effective. 


Starting a Peach Orchard.—Geo. T. 
Russell, Cheshire Co., N. H. The usual method is to 
plant trees one year after budding, selecting from the 
nursery, so as to have only known varieties. As seed- 


_ lings are hardier than budded trees, in colder climates 


pits of good sorts, from bearing trees in your vicinity, 
may be planted. Peaches come nearly true to the kinds 
planted, so it is not difficult to raise an orchard of good 
seedlings. In your northern latitude, 15 feet (193 to the 
acre) is a suitable distance for peach trees, and 30 feet 
(48 per acre) for apple trees, so as to prevent shading. 


A Good Fruit Locality in Niagara 
Co., Ne W.—We remember that some 25 years ago, 
when peaches and other fruits were almost wholly cut 
off by Spring frosts, there was a belt along the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, where, owing to the influence of 
that large body of water, the peach crop was saved and 
an abundant yield secured. We believe this experience 
was not confined to any particular year. In a recent let- 
ter to the Agriculturist, a subscriber gives some statistics 
just gathered, concerning the four Lake School Districts, 
in the northern part of the town of Wilson, Niagara Co., 
comprising a strip about 14 miles wide, and 6 miles long : 
Apple trees growing, 12,434, of which not half are yet bear- 
ing; product last year 18,275 bushels. Pear trees grow- 
ing, 3,132.——Grape vines growing, 12,578, all Isabellas ; 
product last year 57,500 pounds; wine manufactured, 
1100 gallons. One vineyard of 500 Isabellas yielded last 
year, by actual weighing, 17,000 lbs. of grapes, of which 
10,500 lbs. were sold, and 6,500 made into 631 gallons of 
wine. (The age of the vines is not given. Nothing is 
said of the peach crop.) 








Prolonging the Strawberry Sea- 
son.—E. Westfall, writes to the Agriculturist that in 
Autumn he covered a portion of the ground between his 
strawberry rows with cut straw, to keep the weeds down. 
This proved effectual, but the straw was put on so thick- 
ly that the plants started late, and blossomed and ripened 
fruit 10 days longer than those not thus treated—making 
a strawberry season of 3}¢ weeks with the same variety. 


A Western Strawberry Patch.— 
S. S. White, Mercer Co., Iil., writes that “on moving 
West, I was told that Eastern agricultural papers were 
not suited to that climate, and that I might save the ex- 
pense of the American Agriculturist. I took the paper, 
however, read it, and acting on its suggestions planted a 
strawberry bed 434 rods long, by 2 rods wide, from which 
I picked last season, 10 bushels of berries, besides what 
75 visitors picked and ate. Persons came miles to see 
the patch. I had to remind them of their unbelief in the 
Agriculturist’s teachings, and hope their eyes are opened. 
I also had fine grapes-from cuttings planted since I came 
here two years ago.” 





Shrubs from the Patent Office.— 
“S$. R.” The shrubs you name do not need any especial 
culture. Myrica Gale will do best in a wet place. 





Sketches of Bee-Houses, Imple- 
ments, etc.—‘“J. F. S.,” of St. Louis, and others. 
We are always glad to receive drawings and descriptions 
of novel bee-houses, implements for the farm, garden, 
household, etc., but can not decide whether engravings 
will be made and published, until we have examined them 
and formed an opinion of their utility. Nocharge is made 
for engravings of unpatented articles, when they are for 
public use, unless some individual interest is to be sub- 
served, in which case the person to be benefited should 
justly bear the chief expense. Where the public interest 
is to be promoted, engravings and descriptions of patent- 
ed articles are sometimes inserted, though in such cases 
it is proper that the owners of the patents, who have an 
individual interest in the matter, should share in the ex- 
pense. We are not so benevolent as to support a paper 
at an expense of $70,000 a year, and let everybody tse its 
column as a free medium of communication with the pub- 
lic. But the first question in all cases, is, will the publi 
cation of this or that description benefit our readers ? 





Currant Wine 28 Years Old.—A bot- 
tle of currant wine, made in 1835, was recently presented 
at the Fruit Growers’ Meeting by J. L. Gourgas, of Mid- 
dlesex Co., Mass., and pronounced very good. Mr. G., 
stated that the currants were boiled before pressing; the 
expressed juice was left to ferment in the tubs, then put 
in wine casks, and one gallon of the best French brandy 
added to twenty-eight gallons of the currant juice, with 
sugar enough to make it palatable. S bhens 





Live Forever asa Weed.—“L. D. B.,” 
Plymouth, Conn. Some months ago we asked for infor- 
mation respecting this plant, and learned from one cor- 
respondent that hogs would uproot and destroy it. The 
Live Forever is different from the Houseleek. The latier 
has a dense cluster of leaves close to the ground, while 
the Live Forever, though of the same fleshy character, 
has its leaves along a stem which is a foot or more high. 

The National Almanac.—In referring 
to this valuable work, in March, the price was wrongly 
given at $1 50, which was ed cheap We 
are glad to say the price is only $1 25 in the better bind- 
ing. We add it to our book-list on page 159. 





The American Farmer and Me- 
chanic.—Numerous correspondents are informed that 
we know nothing about this paper, and have seen no 
number of it since January.. Our own legitimate busi- 
ness is all that we can attend to, and we can not devote 
time to answering inquiries about other papers, or to get- 
ting premiums from them which have been promised, 
and are not forthcoming. 

American Bee Journal.—J. B. Cripp, 
Marshall Co., Iowa, and others. The above journal, 
formerly issued at Philadelphia, has been discontinued, 
for the present at least. Journals devoted to a single 
special department of Agriculture or horticulture, have 
not yet been found self-sustaining. 





A Safe Promise.—An Iowa subscriber 
writes, “After trying a week without success, to procure 
subscribers for the Agriculturist, I told five persons I 
would send them the paper, and if at the end of the year 
they did not think it worth the money, I would make no 
charge. In a few days after they received their first num- 
ber they were so well pleased they all paid up. If all 
your subscribers would try this plan, they could benefit 
their neighbors, and increase your circulation with very 
little trouble.” Many others have made the same exper- 
iment, and have thus secured valuable premiums, 





Cecropia Cocoon,—E. 8. Holmes, Niagara 
Co., N. ¥. Specimen received, and is doubtless the At- 
tacus Cecropia. The caterpillar, when full grown, is 
about 3 inches long, and the moth spreads its wings nearly 
5inches. The cocoon is a silky material which perhaps 
might make a strong fabric, if obtainable in quantity. 





Boots and Shoes.—“ Homespun,” advises 
those farmers who wish to reduce the cost of shoeing 
the family, to buy leather and make the boots and shoes 
themselves. Any one will be willing todo it after the 
annoyance he has had with split leather and ripped seams. 


Climate at Puget Sound, W. T.— 
At first thought, one would hardly expect to find many 
readers of an agricultural paper in the newly setiled re- 
gions on the Pacific Coast. But the enterprising men 
who go out to clear up land and build themselves homes 
in the Wilderness, are just the ones who are on the alert 
for every hint to be derived from a paper devoted to their 
chosen pursuit, On the morning of the 2Ist of every 
month, we make up for the mail a large edition of the 
American Agriculturist, to go out by the California steam- 
er, to be distributed to subscribers scattered all the way 
from Western Mexico to Washington Territory, north of 
Oregon—hundreds of copies going to the latter region. 
A letter before us from J. H. Nagel, dated at Puget Sound, 
Dec. 19, (lat 42°,) describes the season up to that date as 
similarly mild and spring-like, to what it was on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, Cattle were grazing in the 
fields, and potatoes and turnips were still in the ground 
unfrozen. Mr. N. says he has heen there ten.years, and 
that, except in 1861, he has never seen snow enough for 
more than one week’s sleighing during a Winter. He 
compares the climate to that of Italy, with the heat of 
mid-day in Summer tempered by cooling breezes. The 
mild Winter comes on almost imperceptibly. We sup- - 
pose this description applies only to places immediately 
upon the Coast, and under the influence of the Pacific 
Ocean, which of course, varies but little in temperature, 
throughout the year. 





Weather Notes.—W. G. Phelps, Geanga 
Co., Ohio, and others. It is interesting to see and com- 
pare notes from different parts of the country, to notice 
the variations of temperature, beginning of storms, etc., 
but of course we have not room to publish many such. 





Spring-Winter in New-Hampshire. 
—Sumner C. Hill, in a postscript to a letter dated Con- 
way, N. H., (lat. 44°.) March 13th, 1863, says: ‘‘ Ther- 
mometer 18°. below zero this A. M....Snow 3 feet deep,” 
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Tree Cottom.—As we have before been 
rather severe upon a speculation of this kind, some of 
our old subscribers may be surprised that we publish 
two advertisements for Tree Cotton seed, (one last 
morth and one now.) We have been at consider- 
able trouble to investigate the matter before admitting 
the advertisements, and believe the parties are acting in 
good faith in introducing this variety of cotton as an ex- 
periment. We have in one case ascertained that the 
seed was received precisely in the way the advertiser as- 
serted, and in the other we have seen the cotton before 
it was ginned. The shape of the bolls is different from 
ordinary cotton, and the fiber has a different feel. Itis 
yet to be proved by experiment whether it is at all 
adapted to our climate, but those disposed to try it will 
doubtless get genuine seed offered by the advertisers. 





Beware of Traveling Tree Ped- 
dlers.—We do not like to quarrel with traveling Tree 
Sellers, for many of them are upright, honest men, and 
not a few of them are the very best agents for extending 
the circulation of the Agriculturist ; but there is somuch 
swindling by some of this class, that we must caution our 
readers to exercise special care in dealing with those 
who are far from home, and not personally known to the 
purchasers. The most common mode of defrauding their 
customers is, to get a certificate of agency from some re- 
spectable nursery, and do just business enough for that 
nursery to keep their agency good, and then to take 
orders and supply them with inferior and untrue trees, 
picked up here and there at nominal prices. They blus- 
ter the purchasers into paying for the trees “to get rid of 
them,” and when after half a dozen years the trees turn 
out untrue, the ‘‘agent” is non-com-at-ibus. The 
best way is to send directly to some responsible nursery- 
man ; orif any communication be held with the agent, 
listen to what he has to say, canvass his list and pro- 
posals, and when the list of trees is made out, yourself 
send the order direct to the proprietors of the nursery, 
with all specifications as to kinds and size of trees, 
time and mode of delivery, price, etc. If the agent bea 
recognized one, he will be satisfied with this course, as 
he will draw the same salary or commission as if he car- 
ried in the orders hiinself. 


Grape Culture, Wines and Wine 
Making.— This is the title of a work of over 400 pages, 
by A. Haraszthy, published by Harper & Bros, The 
author is a native of a wine-growing country and made 
a trip to Europe to collect material for this work. The 
European vine flourishes well in California, and what re- 
lates to the culture of the grape is of course adapted to 
that climate, but the very detailed accounts of the pro- 
cess of wine-making will be valuable everywhere. 





A New Work on Vegetables.—Crosby 
& Nichols have just published ‘‘ The Field and Garden 
Vegetables of America, by Fearing Burr, Jr.” This is 
rather a descriptive catalogue than a treatise upon the 
culture of vegetables, and contains much information 
upon the origin and peculiarities of the different varieties. 
The author has followed the classification of Loudon, 
which we do not like, but this is a minor point. The 
work is beautifully executed, and the engravings being 
from original drawings by Sprague, are of course good. 


Botanical Work s.—A. Domas, Ill. Gray’s 
Manual is the best work. American Weeds and Useful 
Plants is fully illustrated. Both are in our Book-List. 





New American Cyclopzdia, Vol. 
16.—This volume completes the great work published 
by the Appletors. Whoever owns a set, has a valuable 
library. Among the striking merits of this work is the 
information it contains about living people, and upon 
peculiarly American topics. An annual volume, two of 
which are already issued, will record passing events. 


American Pomological Society’s 
Fruit-Lists—Distributed to members only. The 
terms are $10 for a life, and $2 for a biennial member- 
ship. Life members will be furnished, as far as possible, 
with the back volumes. Remittances for membership 
may be made to Thos. P. James, Esq., Treasurer, Phila- 
fdelphia, or Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, President, Boston. 


Catalogues.—Each year shows a great im- 
provement in the catalogues of the various nurserymen 
and seedsmen. Instead of being a meagre list of articles 
for sale, many of them contain concise descriptions of 
friits and plants, together with full directions for their 
planting and culture. Some of these are really valuable 
works of reference, We have accumulated a mass of 





these, and intended to notice them in detail, but are pre- 
vented by want of space. We thank the contributors, and 
often in an indirect way benefit them by referring our 
many inquiring visitors to their pages. 





Messrs. Wilder and Breck.—The pro- 
ceedings at the Quarterly Meeting of the Mass. Hort. So- 
ciety, April4th, were unusually interesting. By a vote of 
the Society an account of the proceedings has been fur- 
nished us for publication, but we have not space left for 
a full report. First, an elegant Silver Pitcher or Vase, 
and a dozen Silver Forks, were presented as a suitabie 
testimonial to the late retiring President of the Society, 
Hon. Joseph Breck (the well-known author of “ Breck’s 
Book of Flowers”). Following this was the presentation 
to the Society, by C. O. Whitmore Esq., of a Marble Bust 
of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, who has for more than thirty 
years been connected with the Society—eight years as 
President—and labored unceasingly for the promotion of 
its interests, and of the horticultural and pomological in- 
terests of our country generally. The Bust was received, 
and resolutions unanimously passed, expressing gratitude 
to Mr. Whitmore, and highly complimentary to Mr. 
Wilder. The Bust will be placed in the Society’s rooms, 
to which it will be a most appropriate ornament. 


The Tobacco Essays—Plagiarism—New 
Award of the Second Prize. 


The Committee to whose decision the Tobacco Essays 
were referred, were intelligent men, and they sought for 
the Essay which should give them, if they wished to en- 
gage in its cultivation, the most plain and complete prac- 
tical instructions, as called for in the offer of prizes. 
The decision, published in the last issue of the Agri- 
culturist, was made upon this ground, and in good faith, 
and they supposed that every essay before them came 
within the conditions, and was written “from practical 
experience or observation.” After the book was stereo- 
typed and printed, the Committee learned, to their 
surprise and regret, that they were imposed upon by Mr. 
A. B. Foster, of Crawford Co., Ill., who copied almost 
word for word an essay by W. W. W. Bowie, of Prince 
George’s Co., Md., which was printed in the Agricultural 
Report of the Patent Office for 1849-50. This essay re- 
ceived a prize of $30, which was awarded to it by a 
Committee of Maryland Agriculturists. While the Com- 
mittee feel gratified that their decision should accord 
with that of these distinguished gentlemen, they ex- 
ceedingly regret the unintentional injustice done to Mr. 
Bowie. The only amends they can make are this public 
acknowledgment, and to put his name to the Essay should 
another edition of the book be called for. The sec- 
ond prize of $10 will belong to Mr. Christian Schnei- 
der, of Madison Co., Ill. As to Mr Foster, we leave him 
to reflect that he has done a very mean thing, and to the 
chagrin this exposure must bring him. Fortunately the 
discovery was made before forwarding the prize-money,. 


—_— st Oe 
Judges for the Strawberry Exhibition. 


The following gentlemen have been chosen by the 
Fruit Growers’ Society a Committee of Judges on the 
forthcoming Strawberry Exhibition, announced else- 
where in this paper, viz.: Mr. Charles Downing of New- 
burg, N. Y.; Mr. Samuel B. Parsons of Flushing, N.Y. ; 
Mr. Peter B. Mead, Editor of the Horticulturist, N. Y.; 
Prof. Geo. W. Huntsman of the Free Academy, N. Y.; 
Mr. Stephen D. Pardee of New-Haven, Conn. ; Mr. John 
J. Thomas of Union Springs, N. Y., (Horticultural 
Editor of the Country Gentleman, Albany) ; and Mr. 
Isaac C. Winans of Newark, N. J. The first five named 
gentlemen have signified their acceptance; the last two 
have not yet been heard from, but will doubtless attend. 
This is a very excellent committee, all of whom are well 
known as practical and skillful judges of fruits, while not 
one of them has a special or personal interest in the prop- 
agation of any variety of strawberries. Mr. Winans 
was formerly largely engaged in marketing strawberries 
in New-York, and his practical experience will be 
specially valuable in this department of the exhibition. 


The Michigan Agricultural College. 


We are glad to learn that this, the pioneer institution 
of its kind in the country, is still in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Like every new enterprize, it has had to contend 
against ignorance and prejudice. The Legislature of the 
State has now placed it in a condition to sustain itself 
until the lands granted by the General Government can 
be made available. The State Board of Agriculture, 
composed of some of the most intelligent farmers of the 
State, have control of its affairs. Prof. T. C. Abbot, is 
President of the Institution, and there is an able corps of 
Professors, most of whom are personally known to us, 























To the farmer’s son this college offers especial advantages, 
as he is enabled by means of his labor to defray a good 
share of the expenses of his education, and is brought in 
contact with those only who consider labor honorable. 
We know that the studies relating to agriculture are 
taught more fully than they are in most colleges and sci- 
entific schools, while the course in the ordinary and high- 
er branches of English education is very complete. If 
the farmers of Michigan properly appreciated the institu- 
tion it would be filled to its utmost capacity, but at pres- 
ent there is room fora few from other States, who are 
admitted at a yearly charge of $20 for tuition, which is 
free to residents of the State. Catalogues and Circulars 
may be had by applying to Pres. T. C. Abbot, at Lansing. 
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Agricultural Department at Washington. 


It gives us pleasure to state that there are strong indi- 
cations of a desire on the part of the Commissioner and 
his associates to make this Department what it should 
be,—a real benefit tothe agriculture of the country. A 
very capable man, Mr. Wm. Saunders, is placed in charge 
of the propagating garden. Prof. Townend Glover has 
been selected as Entomologist to the Department—an 
appointment eminently fit to be made, and we are espe- 
cially gratified at this, as Prof. G. was very shabbily treated 
by the old Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office. We 
have no doubt, from Prof. Glover's ability and enthusiasm, 
that his labors will do much to enlighten the farmers con- 
cerning their great enemies, the insects. Another favor- 
able indication is the determination to stop the promiscu- 
ous scattering of seeds, and to distribute them hereafter 
through organized agricultural societies and clubs, where 
they will be carefully tested, and the results made 
known, which is the course we have urged for a long time 
past. The Commissioner requests us to state that he de- 
sires all such organizations now existing, or which may be 
formed, to at once forward to the Department the name 
of its President and Secretary, in order that they may be 
supplied with seeds and agricultural reports. Things 
seem to be taking a proper shape, and we have only to 
ask the Commissioner that, while he is exercising prop- 
er care in the distribution of seeds, he will improve 
still more upon the old ways of the Patent Office, and 
send out such seeds, only, as are new and worthy of 
trial. We decidedly object to furnishing, at the expense 
of the people, such as are to be obtained at the seed stores. 
Thus, among the seeds now being sent out, several are 
quite common ; some of them we have scattered broad 
cast for years past, in our free cistribution. 
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Strawberry Exhibition. 
AT THE 
Office of the American Agriculturist, 








The Proprietor of the Agriculturist invites Strawberry 
Growers, of this vicinity and elsewhere, to make an exhi- 
bition of their choice fruit on Thursday and Friday, June 
18th and 19th.* at the American Agriculturist Office ; and 
to give zest to the exhibition, he offers the following 

PRIZES: 
A—For best 25 approved varieties (one quart each)... $'7 
B—SeCOnd prize. cece cccesccccccccsccscccccceseccocse 5 
OE Pee ere ee re eee re 
D—For best dish of market berries (two quarts of 
one variety.—It will be very desirable to show 
lants with fruit in addition) ...................0 3 
E—For second and third best do. do. $2, $1 
F—For largest three berries of one variety, (weight 
and size both being considered).......-  ....e0.- 
G—For best New Seedling not before exhibited.... 
H—For Second Best Seedling not before exhibited... 
J] —For best flavored Strawberries (one quart).... 
J —For best quart of White Strawberries. 
K—For best quart Everbearing........... - 
L—For best quart of Bonte St. Julien................ 
M—For best quart of La Constante.............. coe 
N—For best pint of Princesse Frederick William.... 
O—For best pint of Empress Eugenie................ 
P—For best pint of Marguerite .......-.....06- Seeces a 
Q—For best quart Fillmore...........cseeecesscccees 5 | 
R—For best quart Cutter............sccsccvecsces sooo 
S—For best quart of Triomphe de Gand............. 1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
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T—For best quart Wilson’s Albany........ -....ee0ee 
U—For best quart Hooker’s Seedling...........s0ee0- 
V—For best quart Hovey’s Seedling.................. 
W--For best quart Victoria... ... ccccccccccccccccccece 
X—For best quart Jenny Lind........... ...ccecceoee i 
Y—For best quart Vicomtesse Hericart deThury...... 4 


(Ge No sample can compete for more than one prize. 

The berries to come in competition for the premiums 
must be upon the tables as early as 11 A. M. on Thursday 
June 18th, and each specimen must be correctly labeled. 
The Awarding Committee will attend to their duties at 
12 M.—The exhibition will not open tothe public until 
2 P, M. When the premiums are awarded, the names, resi- 
dence, and places of business of the exhibitors will be put 
upon the specimens, and the prize samples designated. 

No Fruit exhibited will be removed before Friday 
evening without special permit. 

* Should any peculiarity of the season require a change 
to be made in the date of holding the exhibition, notice 
will be given in the American Agriculturist for June. 
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Care of Sheep and Lambs. 


Something more than high prices for wool 
and mutton is needed to make sheep-raising prof- 
itable. They must be well cared for, particular- 
ly at the lambing season now at hand. If the 
ewes have been judiciously fed, 
neither stinted nor pampered, 
the labors of the keeper will 
be greatly lightened. The lambs 
will come into the world, vigor- 
ous and active, requiring little 
more._than the care afforded by 
the ewe. A few points will al- 
ways need attention. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher, but 
many have their first flock of 
ewes to manage this Spring, 
which have been bought under 
the stimulus of the great rise in 
value, and to such, the follow- 
ing practical suggestions will 
be timely. From the first, pains 
should be taken to render the 
flock tractable. A few handfuls 
of oats or corn scattered among 
them on each visit, will make 
the master always welcome. In 
this way a flock may soon learn 
to be led to any desired place. 
Pregnant ewes and their prog- 
eny are often injured by their 
efforts to escape when being 
driven to or from an enclosure. 
If the weather be clear and 
mild, it is preferable to have 
lambs dropped in the pasture. 
The field for their accommoda- 
tion should be dry, and free 
from ditches or sunken spots, 
where a heavy ewe might be 
“cast.” But during cold nights 
and in rainy weather, shelter is essential. A 
few hours exposure at such times may destroy 
many newborn lambs. Make the shed for ewes 
roomy, and allow plenty of ventilation. Where 
the flock is large, the shed should be divided 
into temporary pens to accommodate not more 
than twenty or thirty head. In the moving about 
and confusion of a larger number, the young 
mother may be crowded away from her offspring, 
and the lamb be unable to suckle. Keep the 
pens clean, but do not use too much litter, which 
might entangle the new comers and prevent 
their rising. See that all filth is removed from 
about the udders of the ewes: it is also advisa- 
ble to clip away any. thick growth of wool 
which might impede the lamb in nursing. The 
first great point to gain is that the young should 
early get a good supply of food from the dam. 
It needs this both for nourishment, and for the 
medicinal effect which the first drawn milk has 
on the digestive organs. There should be no 
haste to interfere with the process of parturition. 
Several hours may sometimes elapse before it is 
completed, but unless the ewe shows signs of 
extreme prostration, nature will generally afford 
relief. If mechanical assistance be found neces- 
seary, let it be of the gentlest character, and only 
in conjunction with the efforts of the animal. 
If a ewe refuse to own her lamb. confine them 
together apart from the flock, and frequently 
give the lamb an opportunity te suckle by hold- 
ing the ewe. She willusually acknowledge her 
parentage after a few such trials. A good ewe 
whose lambs have died should be furnished with 
one from a twin pair. She will allow its ap- 
proaches more readily if the skin of her own 
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offspring be sewed around the body of the 
stranger. If no lamb he given her, the milk 
should be drawn from her bag once or twice at 
least, to prevent danger of inflammation. 
Where young lambs are .found astray without 
a natural protector in the flock, if no foster 
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mother can be provided, they may be given to 
the children to bring up as cossets. Feed them 
with warm fresh cow’s milk. They will readily 
learn to drink it by giving them a quill with a 
strip of cloth tied around it to suck through at 
first. Sheep reared in this way at the house are 
likely to have extra care, and they usually bring 
an extra price in market, besides giving much 
pleasure to the young members of the family 
while rearing them. Abundant nourishment 
should be provided for lambs in the flock, by 
giving good pastures to the ewes. If grass be 
short, a daily small allowance of oats or corn 
will pay both in the lambs and the fleece. , 
_— Hi — Oo 
For the American Agriculturist, 


How To Obtain a Good Stock of Sheep. 


The best variety of sheep for profit will de- 
pend upon the location and circumstances of the 
breeder. Those contiguous to a good market 
will doubtless rightly prefer the Cotswold, Lei- 
cester, Downs, or some other of the mutton 
sheep. For those who make the fleece the 
primary object, my preferences are in favor of 
the Spanish Merino. But to obtain these of un- 
disputed purity of blood requires an expendi- 
ture which very few are able to meet. The 
writer inspected a pen of. bucks and one of 
ewes at the State Fair of Ohio, last Fall, the 
property of George Campbell Esq., of Vermont. 
His buck was held at $3000, and the ewes at 
$100 per head. These were undoubtedly pure 
bred Spanish sheep. Those having the means 
and willing to pay such prices, will save much 


' time by commencing a flock exclusively with 
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high-bred animals. To others whose pockets 
admonish frugality, I would suggest the follow- 
ing method. Make a judicious selection of 
ewes from such as can be found in almost every 
neighborhood at moderate prices. Then pro- 
cure a stout, well built, oily, and heavy fleeced 
Spanish buck. If the ewes are 
light fleeced, and have dry wool, 
this defect must be counterbal- 
anced by using a buck posses- 
sing the opposite extreme. Even 
the first cross from a buck of 
this description produces an ex- 
cellent sheep both for wool and 
the shambles. It is true, the wool 
will lack evenness over the body, 
but it will be essentially thick- 
ened, it is made to.extend over 
the belly, the fleece is increased 
in weight, the sheep is rendered 
more compact, stocky, and near-- 
er the ground, and the improve- 
ment is marked. The flock- 
master has now found the key 
which opens the door, and he is 
invited onward in the highway, 
of future success. When ewes 
of this cross mature, another 
buck must be procured, as with 
intelligent flock-masters. close 
in-and-in breeding is inadmis- 
sible. If practicable, let this 
second buck be the superior ot 
his predecessor in all good 
points; and at the same time re- 
ject all ewes which inherit any 
serious defect. The flock-mas- 
ter must bear in mind that to 
grade up a flock by this method 
to a high standard of excellence, 
is a work of time; and patience 
must have its perfect work. But 
good bucks must be obtained, and this will nec- 
essarily involve some expense. Fancy bucks 
and fancy prices are for fancy breeders and ple- 
thoric pockets; let them exclusively enjoy them, 
I know that good bucks can be had at from $50 
to $100, and prices within this range should be 
satisfactory to both seller and buyer. But will 
this system of grading up a flock from mongrel. 
ewes produce a flock of pure blooded Merino 
sheep? There may be incompatibility in varie- 
ties arising from physiological differences, which 
time and amalgamation could hardly neutralize 
and overcome, but in skillful hands, every suc- 
ceeding cross encourages the hope that a sheep 
possessing all the points of a superior animal 
will be attained. This point I think is fully il- 
lustrated and realized. by the improvements 
which have been accomplished in our own coun- 
try, by discriminating breeders during the last 30 
or 40 years. Our present American Merinos are 
in every respect. superior animals to those im- 
ported from Spain by Col. Humphreys and Con- 
sul Jarvis, and it is equa'ly obvious the excel- 
lences of our present improved stock are due 
to the Spanish blood, and we must look to this 
as the base or starting”point of all future im- 
provement. But in grading up a flock of sheep 
a few cardinal points must ever be kept in mind, 
‘Like begets like.’ If the-parents approximate 
perfection in any one point, the offspring will 
generally inherit that good point, but if the pa- 
rents are both defective in the same point, the 
offspring is likely to be more so than either of 
its parents. The confluence of two muddy riy- 
ulets will vitiate still more the purity of tlie 
stream. The whole secret of grading up a 
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flock to a high standard of excellence is a sys- 
tem of counterbalancing, that is: breeding out 
the objectionable points of one parent by the 
excellences of the other, and thus stamping 
upon the offspring the type and characteristics 
we seek to obtain and perpetuate. G. 

Moore's Salt Works, O., March 1863. 


Kicking Cows. 
gs 

“ Maryland,” in a note to the American Agri- 
culturist, says he has always cured kicking cows, 
by buckling a leather strap on both hind legs, 
below the joint. They soon give up trying. 
We long since learned, by experience, that this 
is not so easy a matter. Unless the fect are 
strapped close together, the cow will slip one 
of them out; while if they are drawn thus to- 
gether, the animal will be apt to throw herself 
down. If a strap is used at all, it should be 
a short one, and have a double buckle, so that 
one end can be fastened to each leg, and leavea 
little space between the legs. Even then a cow 
will generally worry and fret, and try to run, 
when’ she finds her feet entangled or confined. 
Kindness, and moistening the teats with milk 
or grease, if sore, is usually the best course. 
An expert milkman can usually prevent the for- 
ward movement of the leg, by grasping the teat 
tightly, and resting the arm against the leg. 
Most cows will give up kicking if the milker 
patiently, but firmly and in good temper, per- 
sists in simply warding their legs off with his 
arm. We have cured a good many kicking 
cows, most of them by the above treatment. 
Some confirmed kickers we have broken by 
the following method: A long narrow pen is 
made just wide enough at one end for the head, 
and spreading out at the other end to give 
room to her hips, and for the milker to sit con- 
veniently by her side. A short stout leather 
whip (a “black snake,” as it is generally called) 
is provided, and with this one or more heavy 
blows are inflicted every time a foot is raised. 
When the animal learns that every effort to 
kick is sure to bring punishment, she will 
usually give it up. In nine cases out of ten, 
cows are spoiled by bad temper and irregu- 
larity in their treatment. The cow kicks and 
the milker says so-o-o! This is perhaps re- 
peated half-a-dozen times. The seventh time she 
chances to hit the pail or the milker, and then 
he scolds furiously, and probably he strikes 
her. The next kicks are passed over until some 
damage is done, when the angry scolding is re- 
peated. We advise the use of the whip or other 
punishment only as a last resort; but if re- 
sorted to, let there be coolness and uniformity. 
If every kick brings back a blow, the cow will 
generally learn that much, and cease to kick. 








Civilization and Animals. 


Mr. Holley, of Hull Co., Nebraska Territory, 
writes to the Agriculiurist that, during the first 
years of his residence in that Territory, he in- 
dustriously killed off the wolves and foxes—in 
one year destroying over 170. Latterly he finds 
that the hares and rabbits have increased to 
such an extent as to prove very troublesome to 
his young trees—having, in the absence of their 
natural enemies, multiplied without hindrance. 
The efforts of civilization are constantly tend- 
ing to destroy the natural condition of things, 
wherein one tribe of animals holds the other in 
check, so that neither predominates. By des- 
troying the natural food of animals, they prey 
upon thecrops. We even change the climate by 








clearing away forests to make room for crops. 
One generation bares the earth of forests, and 
the next engages in planting trees—We do not 
mean to recommend the preservation of wolves 
and foxes to keep the rabbits and hares in 
check, but allude to this case for the purpose 
of calling attention to another in which the 
natural balance is destroyed, to the serious in- 
jury of the farmer and gardener—yviz.: the 
promiscuous destruction of the birds. In the 
older portions of the country especially, the in- 
sect-eating birds are disappearing, while the in- 
sects, their natural food, are increasing with 
alarming rapidity. Almost every village con- 
tains a number of over-grown boys, who, “ old 
enough, big enough (and ought) to know bet- 
ter,” go about with guns, and, under the pre- 
tence of hunting, shoot at everything that has 
feathers. We have no patience with these pro- 
miscuous bird killers, and when we see one of 
the lazy louts banging away at everything from 
a sparrow up to a robin, we think that the bird 
is the nobler animal of the two, for that is ful- 
filling the object of its creation, while the 
featherless biped is destroying the farmers’ 
friends. We have laws that certain “game 
birds” shall be shot only at particular seasons. 
Why not have a law that other birds shall not 
be shot at all? At all events let there be such a 
law of public opinion, that these wanton de- 
stroyers of useful birds shall be considered in 
the same light with fruit thieves and other pests. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Raising Turkeys—Making Grasshoppers 
Profitable. 


Grasshoppers get their living on the farm, and 
for one I am not willing to board them without 
some return. It is my practice to send in bills 
against them daily (turkeys’ bills), and I usually 
commence making them out this month. For 
this purpose the best two-year-old cock and two 
or three hens of the same age are selected. 
Yearling turkeys will breed, but their chicks are 
usually feeble, as this bird does not attain matu- 
rity until between two and three years old. 
Turkeys are very shy about their domestic ar- 
rangements. Their nests are usually secreted 
in the most out-of-the-way places, and apart 
from any other fowls. They should be indulged 
in this. I prepare nesting places for them by 
knocking out the heads of old barrels, and plac- 
ing them in a quiet fence corner among brush 
or weeds. They will take to the nest quicker, 
if a few imitation eggs are placed there. As the 
eggs are laid day by day, they are removed to 
a cool dry place, and turned every day until the 
hen begins to set. The female can cover from 
fifteen to twenty eggs. Any surplus ones are 
placed under a hen at the same time, and when 
the brood come out they are all given to the old 
turkey. Persons having no old turkeys can 
commence by procuring eggs, and giving them 
entirely to a hen, but the natural mother is best. 
The greatest care must be taken to keep young 
turkeys from the wet. A single run in the grass 
before the dew is off in the morning may kill 
off anumber. I make a pen about twelve feet 
square and eighteen inches high, to confine the 
young. The mother will not wander far from 
them. Hard boiled eggs chopped fine, and sour 
milk-curd are the best feed for the first week. 
Afterward, millet and Indian corn cracked fine 
are given until they are able to shift for them- 
selves. The pen is also kept supplied with 
fresh eut grass, young leaves, and other green 
food. Loppered milk is excellent at all times, 








and I think for all kinds of poultry. They love 
it and thrive on it. The turkeys soon learn to 
range for food, and no bird is more active in 
pursuit of grasshoppers and other insects, I 
think it would pay well to raise them for this 
purpose. « To keep them from running entirely 
wild, and roosting away from the premises, I 
have roosting poles for them near the barn 
where they are fed every night. I have little 
trouble in fattening them in the Fall, as by good 
feeding they are kept plump all Summer, and 
when Thanksgiving comes and accounts are 
balanced, I find a large credit to their account, 
particularly when I reckon the large collec- 
tions they have made among the grasshoppers. 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y. WALTER. 





Tim Bunker on the Philosophy of Hen- 
Roosts. 


“What upon airth d’ye ’spose is the matter 
with my hens?” asked Jake Frink one cold 
morning in March, with a face longer than 
usual. ‘Ye see, Squire, I never had such bad 
luck with the critters, afore, in all my life. 1 
guess I’ve lost half on’em neow sartain, and lots 
of what’s left is limpin around as ef they’d got 
some kind of disease. Shouldn’t wonder if 
some plaguey boy had pizened the critters ?” 

“T guess you haven’t fed’em enough,” I re- 
marked, “Fed em!” exclaimed Jake. ‘Them 
birds have eat their weight in corn every week, 
I'll bet a shad, to say nothing of potatoes, beef 
scraps, and swill in general. You never see 
such eaters. They have hung around the pigs’ 
trough all Winter, and they’ve pitched into the 
swill so ravenous, the pigs have had a poor 
chance; youcan count every rib in their bodies. 
They’re enough to breed a famine.” 

“Well, may be they have not had enough ya- 
riety of food,” I suggested. 

“No you don’t,” responded Jake with empha- 
sis. ‘ Nothin’ comes amiss to them critters. Ye 
see I sent and got beef scraps for ’em because 
they said it was cheaper than corn, and the 
tallest kind of fodder to make ’em lay. And I 
mixt up red pepper with the dough, and have 
fed clams, and mummy-changs, and they made 
no bones swallowin of ’em, and stood with their 
mouths gapin’ formore. Idu blieve they would 
haye eaten raw alligator if I had only had it for 
’em. And then they had a little of every thing 
that was eaten in the family, besides a cow that 
died winterin’. I allers have bad lack on win- 
terin’ cows. That ain’t nothin’ new. But my 
hens never died so afore, and they never had so 
much to eat.” 

“Well isn’t there something wrong in the 
roosts?” I inquired. 

“Nota bit of it. Ihad a grand fuss, and 
clearin out last Fall, on purpose to know that 
every thing was right. Ye see, Polly took a no- 
tion to have the American Agriculturist last year, 
and she read about having the roosts white- 
washed, and clean poles for ’em to sit on, and 
clean floors for the manure, and I didn’t hear 
the last on’t till I had a general overhaulin’. 
From the day that paper come into the house, 
that woman was took with the hen fever, 
and she was dingin’ at me from mornin’ till 
night about the critters. It was, Jacob du this, 
and Jacob du that. I undertook to laff her out 
on’t, but I found it was no go. I hinted to her 
that I didn’t see much use in cleaning up the 
floor, when the critters were sure to nasty 
agin’ as soon as they got on to the roost. She 
said the paper insisted on clean roosts, and you 
would ’ye thought she was quotin’ scripture, 
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Says she, ‘Jacob, ’spose I should say it was no 
use to clean up the kitchen, because you come 
in from the cow yard twice a day, and some- 
times more, and dirty it all up! Ihave follow- 
ed you with a broomand a mop for thirty years, 
and that roost is gwine to be cleaned, if I do it 
myself.’ Well, ye see, there want no more to be 
said arter that. I got alot of new poles for’em 
to sit on, white-washed top and bottom, and 
made it look like a parlor.” 

“TI guess your poles is the trouble,” I said. 
“That aint possible, said Jake, for I made the 
poles small on purpose so they could hold on.” 

“There is where you made your mistake. 
You see the perch wants to be so large that the 
hen won't have to hold on. The hen is a phi- 
losopher, and knows more about taking care of 
herself than Jake Frink, any day. She belongs 
to a warm country, and her feet are the most 
susceptible to the cold of any part of the body, 
and most likely to be damaged by the frost. 
You will see her standing on one foot in cold 
weather, with the other drawn up among the 
feathers getting warm. After a little while, she 
will change position, and warm the other foot. 
If it were not for this process of warming, both 
feet would soon be frozen, and she would grow 
lame and die. If hens have large perches, say 
four or five inches in diameter, their toes are 
completely covered with the feathers as they 
roost at night, and they sleep comfortably and 
securely. If the perches are small, the toes are 
left out, and freeze in very cold weather. This 
makes them lame, and of course affects the gen- 
eral health, as a frozen limb would in larger 
animals. Sometimes the toe sloughs off, and if 
the freezing process is not repeated, the bird re- 
covers. But if Jake Frink is the owner of the 
birds and does not know what the matter is, 
the toes are repeatedly frozen, and the hens die 
in a very strange and mysterious manner !” 

T left Jake standing with his mouth open, as 
this bit of philosophy got into his head. It was 
so plain that he could not help seeing it. But 
wiser men than he are every day violating the 
plainest principles of common sense in their 
management of domestic animals, Their bod- 
ies are as much subject to law as our own, and 
if we do not regard these laws in providing for 
them, health is impaired, and oftentimes life is 
destroyed. There is as much philosophy in hen- 
roosts as there is inhuman dwellings, and we 
must know something about the habits of hens 
before we can suitably provide for their health. 

Not long ago I was asked to come over and 
see Mr. Spooner, ourminister. I began to think 
of my transgressions at once, and tried to recall 
what scandal I had uttered that I should be sent 
for. I was put at my ease when I found out that 
it was my profession and not his that was to be 
called into service. I may as well say that I 
have considerable of this work to do around 
Heokertown, and I don’t see why it is not just 
as honorable to doctor hens as it is to doctor 
men. The only fault I have tofind is, that folks 
don’t send for me until it is entirely too late. 

Mr. Spooner complained that his hens died 
strangely. He took the best care of them, gave 
them a variety of food, grain and meat, and 
pounded oyster shells for them, «nd bones; but 
they would droop, run at the mouth, swell in 
the head, and die. Some times they dropped 
degd from the roost. I suspected in a minute 
what was the matter, and led the way to the 
hennery, where I found a large quantity of ma- 
nure sprinkled over with lime. The smell of 
ammonia was about as pungent as a hartshorn 
bottle. He had heard it said that lime was good 





to cleanse roosts, and had used it without stint. 
In such an atmosphere, in a close warm room, 
the hens died of course. I ordered cleansing 
and a layer of dry muck to be changed once a 
month. Since then the minister has had plenty 
of eggs of his own raising. I could afford 
to throw in the fees, for before my visit, Mrs. 
Bunker’s egg basket was often emptied at the 
parsonage, and no questions asked; since then, 
it has been like carrying coals to Newcastle, 

Hookertown, } Yours to command, 

March 20th, 1863. Timotuy BunKER Ese. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Care of Fowls. 
—_—o—— 

Nearly two years experience with about 34 
hens, gives me, “in as great proportion,” the 
same advantages in eggs and chickens as Mr. 
Thompson obtained from 75, as stated in the 
March Agriculturist (page 75). There is, howev- 
er, this in my favor, that during the whole time 
only three of my hens died. Warmth, ventilation 
and cleanliness, with frequent greasing of the 
roosts, are pretty sure safeguards against vermin. 

My poultry house is thoroughly cleaned every 
weck, well swept, and fresh loam scattered over 
the floor. Sometimes, if the smell be offensive, 
I scatter a few handfuls of lime dust (which 
is always on hand) under the roosts, and sprinkle 
with a watering pot; this is a great purifier. 
[Plaster would be better.—Ep.] The droppings 
saved during the year with the loam added will 
average from twelve to fifteen barrels. 

A word about feeding. Iam of opinion it is 
great economy to boil the meal. My plan is, 
to boil, about once a fortnight, a half bushel of 
cracked corn, stirring foran hour. At the same 
time, boil in another kettle a half bushel of small 
potatoes; when soft, pour off the water, mash, 
and mix thoroughly with the meal, then pour the 
whole into a tub or barrel, It keeps sweet, 
and cuts like cold mush. I give them plenty of 
this, varied now and then with a few handfuls 
of grain, cabbage leaves, oyster shells, and 
bones broken small. There has been no lack of 
eggs during all the Winter. |W. Wutson. 

Suffolk Co,, N. Y. 


For the American Agriculturist, 


Cost of Keeping Poultry. 





The appearance of my report on poultry in 
the March No. of the Agriculturist, page 75, has 
led to many inquiries as to cost of keeping. 
The answer is: one,peck of corn per day, for a 
hundred head, in Winter; in Summer less will 
do. Corn being the staple food for poultry the 
calculation is based on its cost. I prefer and 
use wheat screenings, ..A variety of grains is 
desirable; no damaged grains should be fed. 
The cheapest, food is corn and oats ground to- 
gether in equal parts. Two pounds of this stir- 
red into one gallon of boiling water makes ten 
lbs. of stiff food. It maybe fed warm, not hot. 

Staten Island, N. Y. J. C. THOMPSON. 





Desirable Breeds of Fowls. 


—o—_ 

John E. Abbott, Kennebec Co., Me., writes 
concerning different breeds of fowls: ‘ Com- 
mon hens will yield good profit, but more can 
be obtained from many of the improved varie- 
ties. In deciding what breed is best, it must be 
taken into account whether eggs or chickens are 
most desired. ‘Every-day layers,’ as they are 
called, are commonly considered to be superior 
to others in laying qualities. A few of the best 
of these I will briefly describe. Black Spanish, 
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—Rather above the medium size. Their combs 
are single and very large. The hen’s comb falls 
over on one side, Few fowls surpass them in 
the number, or size of theeggs, ‘Their chickens 
are hardy. Leghorns.—These fowls bear a strong 
resemblance to the Spanish, except in color. 
Those who have kept them, think that they are 
better layers.. Ina report which was published 
in the Transactions, of the Middlesex Co. (Mass.) 
Agricultural §ociety, for 1861, Mrj I. H. Felch, 
of Natick, stated that ‘for six months, the White 
Leghorns averaged, 95 eggs per hen; the Blue 
Leghorns, 80;' the Brahmas, 77; and the Black 
Spanish, 74. These two breeds, Leghorn and 
Spanish, seldom set; so that it will be necessary 
to keep some other yariety for raising chickens. 
Dorkings.—For rich,‘ juiey flesh, the Dorkings 
are generally placed at the head of the list. 
They are.not hardy, and are;only fair layers. 
These two things.will prevent their being in 
great request. Brahma Pootras—Full grown 
Brahmas will weigh from 18 to 22: pounds a 
pair. Though not equal to the Dorkings for 
the table, their flesh is of excellent quality. As 
layers, they are highly valued. Theycommence 
laying when young—usually at the age of six 
months. The only fowls that come up to them 
in size, within my knowledge, are the Chitta- 
gongs. There appears to be but a slight differ- 
ence between these and the Brahmas. Anyoné 
of these different breeds, excepting perhaps the 
Dorking, will almost invariably give better sat- 
isfaction than common fowls.” 





Bee yKeeping in Minnesota. 
—o— ‘ Fs 

Samuel Bates, Winona Co., Minn., sends to 
the Agriculturist a very favorable account of 
success in bee keeping in that locality. He se- , 
lected a site with reference to the business in a 
valley adjoining the Mississippi River,. and 
where plenty of basswood trees were growing 
on the adjacent islands in the stream. The bees 
find abundant pasturage, and the quality of 
honey is superior. Early swarms frequently 
make a hundred pounds per hive, Swarms com- 
ing as late as the middle of August, which .. 
would be deemed worthless at the East, will 
store from twenty-five to forty lbs. of honey. 

Mr. Bates wintered his bees in a house, 25 feet 
long, 5 feet wide, 6 feet high, covered with , 
matched boards, and well ventilated at top and . 
bottom. It is entered by a door at the end. The 
hives are set in tiers one above the other on 
bars extending lengthwise of the house, Each 
hive is raised a short distance from the bottom 
board, to allow ventilation. As warm weather 
approaches and the bees become uneasy, the 
door of the house is opened at night and shut 
early in the morning, to keep them as _ cool .as 
possible until a favorable day comes for setting 
them out. If there be snow on the ground, 
straw is scattered about the hives for them to 
alighton. Mr. B. thinks some winter shelter 
is indispensable to succesful bee-keeping in that 
region, where the cold is often intense, Many 
have failed in the attempt to keep them the year 
round in the open air. 





Tue Ace or Horses can not always be 
known by their teeth. “Ebersol,” writing from 
Ottawa, Ill, says he saw some neighbors at 
work upon an old horse, “making him over.” 
Having cast the animal, they filed his teeth and 
brought them to resemble those of a young 
horse. He was afterward sold at a good figure 
in consideration of his youth! The imposition 
is not new! Sharpers have long practised it. 
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e-Made Bag Holder. 

A subscriber to the Agriculiurist whose com- 
munication and address have been mislaid, sent 
a sketch and description from which the above 
engraving is made. It represents a cheap 
and apparently very convenient bag holder. To 
make it, take a two-inch plank block, 12x18 
inches; bevel the sides half an inch, and with 
strong screws fasten to it two flexible uprights 
of half inch board, each 6 to 8 inches wide, as 
shown in the engraving. To use it, the top of 
the bag is folded over about three inches, and 
place’ over one upright, the two are sprung to- 
gether so that the fold may be plac@l over the 
other one, and it is thus held distended. The 
uprights are long enough to allow the bottom 
of the bag to rest upon the block. Where the 
bags are of uniform length, this will answer 
every purpose. We would suggest that to 
accommodate bags of different lengths, two 
short uprights might both be fastened to the 
block, and then two flexible strips be fixed to 
slide up and down in staples fastened to the 
outside of the stationary uprights. 


Cheap Hom 
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Progress of Flax Cotton Manufacture. 





Some progress has.been made towards secur- 
ing the desirable end of being able to work flax 
upon cotton spinning machinery, as is seen in 
the establishment of several factories. As yet, 
however, the enterprise cannot be deemed wholly 
successful. In consideration of the importance 
of this industrial interest, the Legislature of 
New-York, on the 22d of April, 1862, appropri- 
ated $2000 bounty for “machinery to test 
the experiment of manufacturing flax cotton, 
to be expended under the direction of the State 
Agricultural Society.” The Society has recently 
rendered a report of their proceedings in the 
matter. The investigation was made by a com- 
mitttee consisting of Hon. Ezra Cornell, Messrs. 
Samuel Campbell of New York mills, A. Wild 
and B, P. Johnson of Albany and J. 8. Gould 
of Hudson. Only two competitors for the 
State bounty appeared, viz.: the Lockport, N. 
Y., Flax Cotton Company, and Mr. C. Beach, 
of Penn Yan, N. Y. After examining their 
processes, the committee submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolwed, That in the judgment of this Society 
no such advance in the perfection of machinery 
to test the experiment of manufacturing flax 
cotton has been made as to warrant the Society 
in awarding any portion of the sum appropriat- 





ed by the Legislature, at the present time. 
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Resolved, That the Society will keep the exe- 
cution of the trust reposed in them by the Leg- 
islature for the present in abeyance, under the 
hope that such valuable improvements may be 
effected in the coming year, as may justify the 
Society in awarding the whole or some portion 
of this amount to any such successful inventions. 

Resolved, That the committee be requested to 
continue their investigation during the year, at 
such time and in such manner as may, on con- 
sultation with the President and Secretary of 
the Society be deemed most advisable. 

Resolved, That the entire sum of two thousand 
dollars, appropriated by the State as aforesaid, 
now in the hands of the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, be deposited by him in one of the trust 
companies of the city of New York, where it 
may draw interest until it shall be required for 
the purpose designated by the Legislature. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Society 
be presented to the Honorable Legislature.” 

(Signed) B. P. Jonnson, Secretary. 

The committee say in addition: “ Weare fully 
convinced that the reduction of flax fiber to flax 
cotton is practicable. Already great strides to- 
wards the accomplishment of this have been 
made, as we think, in the right direction. We 
feel confident that nothing is needed but intel- 
ligent and persevering efforts, to achieve a 
triumphant success. We deem it desirable in 
the highest degree that the Legislature should 
continue to offer a reward with a view of stimu- 
lating and encouraging the activity and ingen- 
uity of inventors.” The continued demand for 
cotton substitutes is inspiring inventors in every 
direction, and it is to be hoped that ere long 
their efforts will furnish us again with some 
material for clothing, produced at the North, 
less costly than cotton at 40 cents per yard. 
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An Effective Mole Trap. 











If the moles would confine their sapping and 
mining operations to the fields, they might be 
spared in consideration of their usefulness in 
destroying grubs and other troublesome insects. 
But we have learned by costly experience that 
in the garden and ornamental grounds they may 
become an intolerable nuisance. Last year we 
published in the Agriculturist, page 141 (May No.) 
the best of over twenty designs for mole traps 
sent by different parties. A correspondent 
writes that upon attempting to construct a sim- 
ilar one, not being much of a carpenter, he 
found it too difficult for him. He finally con- 
trived the simple modification shown below, 





and found it to work well. His trap wassprung 
fourteen times, and he secured fourteen moles. 
In the engraving, the plank (P,) 8 to 12 feet 
long, has a hole in the lower end which passes 
over a pin driven into the ground, to hold it in 
place. Three or more stout wires, very sharp, 
are inserted an inch apart on each side of the 
end of the plank. The pairs of wires should be 
about 9 inches apart. A stone or other weight, 
S, is added to bring it down forcibly. A com- 
mon figure 4 (7) is placed under the plank, with 
the trigger lying across the mole track. When 
setting it, the track is flattened with the foot, 
where the trigger is to rest upon it. The plank 





should have a fall of 12 to 15inches. The mole 
in passing, in either direction lifts the trodden 
ground and the trigger resting upon it, and 
is instantly pierced by the descending points. 


Another Improved Bow-Pin. 
pee avers 

A subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
sends the accompanying design for a bow pin, 
which he considers an improvement on the 
one shown in Vol. XXI, page 800 (Oct. 1862.) 
It consists of a common wrought iron hinge, 
with one side fastened to the yoke, so that the 
other part will rest over about one third of the 
hole through which the bow passes. <A taper- 
ing notch is cut in the side of the bow, as shown 
in the engraving. This arrangement allows the 
bow to pass upward, lift- 
ing the loose part of the 
hinge; on its return, the 
hinge catches in the 
notch, and holds the bow 
fast. It is very conven- 
ient for yoking shy cattle, 
which will sometimes 
start while the pin is be- 
ing inserted. By having 
the pin thus fastened to the yoke, there is no 
danger of its being lost, a decided advantage. 











Hints on Raising Indian Corn. 
pte 

In the cultivation of corn there is no stereo- 
typed method, absolutely better than others, for 
every time and place. What may be best in the 
garden, may not be required in the field. What 
answers well in the small fields of New England, 
may not be needful in the thousand-acre lots of 
the West. Northern modes may not be exactly 
suited to the South. One can not and need not 
manure as highly at the West as at the East. 
Owing to the high price of labor at the West, 
one must use more horse power and less hand- 
labor than at the East. Yet some things are the 
same everywhere. Everywhere, corn is a rank 
feeder, and wants an abundance of food. Where 
the land is in a state to admit of it, the roots will 
run from three to five feet in quest of nourish- 
ment. Hence the need of good land and good 
tillage. This tillage should mostly precede the 
planting of the corn, for the too frequent dis- 
turbance of the ground after the roots have got 
established in it, breaks the surface roots, and 
seriously injures the plants. 

As to the best manures for corn, that from 
the barn yard stands first. By this we mean 
not only the simple excrements of all kinds of 
stock, for these alone are not enough. The 
quantity may be doubled, and the quality hardly 
diminished, by using absorbents to soak up and 
save the liquid parts and the gases of the pure 
dung. What these absorbents are, we have 
often mentioned, such asmuck, peat, sods, straw, 
tan-bark, leaves, saw-dust, etc. Yet sometimes, 
the dung heap and compost give out before the 
crops are all fed. In such cases, the farmer 
must use with discretion such fertilizers as gyp- 
sum, ashes, poudrette, guano, bone-dust, dis- 
solved bones, etc. Let him be specially careful 
in the use of guano, hen-dung and night soil, 
and other concentrated manure, or he will spoil 
his whole crop. They need to be mixed with 
several times their own bulk of soil before ap- 
plying them near the seeds or roots of plants. 

In preparing the ground, much pains should 
be taken to plow well, and to mix the manure 
thoroughly by careful harrowing. It is surpris- 
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ing what a difference this makes in the rapid and 
healthy growth of the stalks, their exemption 
from the effects of drouth, and the plumpness of 
the ears. It saves a great deal of after-tillage, 
and prevents much anxiety as to the success of 
the crop. Ifthe landbe subsoiled, more of the 
roots will strike down- 
ward, and fewer will be 
broken and injured by 
the cultivator and hoe. 

Corn in drills three to 
four feet apart, and the 
stalks 8 to 12 inches 
apart in the row, will 
give the best yield to the 
acre; but where land is 
cheaper than labor, it is 
usually more profitable 
to plant in hills, the 
rows running’ both 
ways, so that the plow 
or cultivator passing in 
both directions will do 
most of the work of til- 
lage. The hill system lets warmth in on all sides, 
which is advantageous, especially on cold, heavy 
soil, or inacool season. Corn is a sun plant and 
prospers best under warmth. The drill system 
prevents the stalks from crowding and shading 
each other. If planted in hills, the seed should 
be dropped four to six inches apart, so that the 
stalks and leaves will not interfere. The dis- 
tance apart of hills,-or drills, and of the indi- 
vidual stalks, depends both upon the strength 
and richness of the soil, and the variety in size 
of the corn. <A good soil will support a nearer 
growth without depriving the roots of adequate 
nourishment. For the smaller varieties of corn, 
those growing only 43 to 63 feet high, three feet 
apart for rows or drills is enough. The taller, 
10 feet high varieties, require 33 to 4 feet rows 
or drills. Usually 3} to 4 feet is preferable to 3 
feet, for medium soils, and for good sized field 
varieties. Four stalks are as many as can grow 
in a hill. Three good stalks will yield more 
grain than five poor crowded ones. 

The best varieties of corn for any locality are 
best learned from the general experience of a 
neighborhood, though it is well to try small plots 
of new kinds for experiment. Let it be remem- 
bered that corn is easily spoiled for seed by 
dampness or heating in the shock or crib. It is 
but little trouble to sprout a handful taken as a 
sample from the whole lot, by putting it in a 
damp soil in a warm place. No one can afford 
to lose the first planting, or to have a lot of de- 
ficient hills, simply for want of a few quarts of 
good seed. Plant corn very shallow; one inch 
is abundantly deep. If covered deeper than 
this, some of the kernels will rot before vege- 
tating, if it chance to be cold or wet weather. 
Half an inch is usually deep enough. A little 
good, well rotted manure, or ashes, in the hill 
near but not in contact with the seed, helps 
to give the plant a vigorous start, even where 
the whole ground is not manured. See Calen- 
dar last month, also article on lime page 107. 
* The latter part of May is early enough for 
planting at the North. Warm soil starts the 
plants at once into rapid and vigorous growth. 





To FastEN A Ropse-Enp.--J. C. Marsh, La 
Fayette Co., Wis., recommends to prevent the 
uutwisting of a rope’s end, by winding it with 
small wire. Heat the wire to redness, then let 
it cool slowly, and it will bend easily. The 
ends can be fastened by winding them under 
thecoil, or passing a few times through the rope. 








.° A Farm Gate Easily Made. 


_— 
The plan for a farm gate published in the 
Agriculturist page 45 (Feb. No.), lias called out 
many designs for this desirable farm fixture. 
The one presented herewith, was forwarded by 





a subscriber, J. T. Waters, Jefferson Co., Ill. 
We have added afew modifications. It ismade 
entirely of ? inch boards, or 1 inch if desired to 
have it heavy. Two boards each 6 inches wide 
are used for the head-piece, H, one on each 
sideof the bars S. The tail-piece, 7, and middle 
upright, are put on similarly. The braces, 
B, B, 8 to 4 inchés wide, willnot need doubling; 
one piece on a side, as shown, will be sufficient. 

The parts should be well secured with 
wrought nails, driven through and clinched. 
Pine or cedar boards are good; hemlock would 
be liable to warp; oak would be heavier than 
needed. <A finishing cap or strip 13 inches wide, 
should be nailed along the top, to keep water 
from entering at the joints. The hinges are of 
iron, 3 inch thick, 3 inches broad, made with an 
eye to receive the staple on the post, and with 
arms to clasp each side of the head piece. 
They should be bolted firmly. The latch, JZ, 
turns upon a pivot, and is kept in place by a 
small upright strip. It fastens into a notch ina 
strong cleat nailed upon the side of the post. 
Two extra hinge staples are driven into the 
head post, a foot or eighteen inches above the 
others. In Summer, the gate hangs upon the 
lower ones, near enough to the ground to ex- 
clude pigs and geese. In Winter it is lifted to the 
upper ones, to admit of swinging over snow: 
this sometimes saves considerable shoveling. 

A comparatively light gate is preferable to a 
heavy one, for the reason that it is easier to 
handle, and it will not so soon drag the post out 
of perpendicular. The latter difficulty is the 
great obstacle to overcome. It can be in good 
part: prevented by draining the soil about the 
post-hole. It isa good arrangement to pin a 
plank two or three feet long to the bottomn of 
the post, extending in the direction of the gate, 
and fasten a short brace to this and the post, 
the whole to be placed under ground. 





Flat Culture of Potatoes. 
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This can not be attained perfectly, but should 
be aimed at. Four to six inches is the utmost 
hight allowable for a hill, and this should be got 
as early as possible in the Summer. And for 
this good reason: as soon as the stem is well 
formed, tubers are developed at the sides at a 
proper distance below the surface, and they will 
go on enlarging to tneir full size, if they are not 
disturbed. But now, if we pile up more soil 
around the stem, a new set of tubers will be 





formed higher up than the first, which will draw 
away a part of the food that should have 
gone to the first. The consequence will be that 
at digging time, many of the tubers will be small, 
and some of them unripe. So thinks X. 





Salt on Wheat. 
Bibles 

W. H. Yale, New-Haven Co., Conn., sends to 
the Agriculiurist the following account of his ex- 
periments: “In the Spring of 1851 I tried salt 
on wheat. The first piece, about an acre, was 
part of an orchard, marked off into ten pace 
lands. I sowed salt on alternate lands, using 
five bushels per acre, and harrowed it in with 
the wheat. On these lands, the grain ripened 
sooner, was larger, and free from rust. The next 
year the salted part yielded twice as much 
hay as the other portion.. The second piece, 
of two acres, had been planted with corn the 
year before on the sod, and was badly infested 
with grubs. They had destroyed much corn, 
and also greatly injured the wheat. On the al- 
ternate lands, treated with salt, the wheat head- 
ed out a week earlier, and the yield was doubled, 
IT also sowed another field of poorer soil than 
either of the above, using salt upon the whole 
of it, and the wheat was the best of all.” 
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A Weed-Puller. 

Many troublesome weeds are best disposed of 
by drawing them out by the root, a slow but 
thoroughly effectual process. Mr. Julius Miner 
sends to the Agriculturist the sketch of an un- 
patented implement long used by him for tak- 
ing out, the Burdock, 
and othervery trouble- 
some and tenacious roots 
that infest our fields. 
It will do good service 
with all weeds that have 
a long tap-root. It con- 
sists of a stout stick, 3+ 
feet long, to which is 
fastened an iron trident or three-pronged piece, 
the teeth of which are. 24.inches long. Or the 
whole length may be made of iron. A block 3 
to 4 inches thick is bolted to the under side of 
the handle about 6 inches from the points. This 
serves as a fulcrum when prying out.the roots, 
A cross-bar 8 inches long is attached, for con- 
veniently thrusting the implement with the foot 
down to the root. When thus placed, a moder- 
ate‘amount of force at the end of the lever will 
lift a strong root entire. 
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A Horse-Cleaner. 
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F. W. Stump, Wayne Co., recommends to the 
readers of the Agriculturist the simple imple- 
ment shown in the annexed engraving, for 
cleaning horses in muddy weather. It is made 
of a strip of ? inch board, 9 inches 
long on one edge, 7 inches on the 
other, and 8 or 4 inches wide. A con- 
venient opening for the hand is shaved 
out on each side, and a hole bored 
through the square end by which to 
hang it in the stable. He uses this 
instead of acurrycomb or card for re- 
moving dried mud from horses which 
have been used in- wet weather. The~curry- 
comb is objectionable; its sharp points are 
too harsh for the tender skin of the horse. 
This implement followed by the brush, will an- 
swer a very good purpose. 
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Growing Carrots—Mulching. 


No intelligent farmer doubts that the carrot is 
one of the most valuable roots that can be raised 
for stock. For horses, to alternate with oats or 
ground-feed, they are excellent, being nourishing 
and at the same time keeping the system free 
and in good order. Indeed, for horses which do 
only the lightest kind of work in Winter, carrots 
and potatoes and hay make a very good diet. 
When Spring opens, let one mess of oats per 
day be substituted for one of carrots or pota- 
toes. They are excellent food for milch cows 
and oxen.—The cultivation of a crop of car- 
rots is a simple process. A rich, loamy soil 
is preferable to strong, clayey ground. It should 
be thoroughly enriched, using old manure if it 
is applied the same year. A better wayis to 
manure heavily the year before. Break up the 
ground thoroughly with plow or spade. Let this 
be no surface work. Thrust down the plow- 
share to the beam, or the spade its whole depth. 
This is the only way to avoid “ fingers and toes,” 
and to get long, large, well-formed roots. Har- 
row the ground until smooth and thoroughly 
pulverized; plant 4 inch deep in drills, two 
or two-and-a-half feet apart, for field tillage, and 
eighteen inches for garden culture. This part of 
the work is greatly expedited by using a seed 
sowing machine. About two pounds of seed 
per acre will be needed. From the middle of 
May to the first of June, is the right time to put 
in the main crop. For early use, the best vari- 
ety is the Early Horn. For late Winter, the 
Long Orange is a great favorite. The Altring- 
ham is thought to be hardly inferior to the last. 

As soon as the plants are up, go through the 
rows, and thin out to from four to six inch- 
es apart. Keep thecultivator or hoe in motion, 
to suppress all weeds, and to keep the ground 
light and loose. This will also greatly help on 
the vigor and growth of the plants. 

A writer at Lexington, Mich., adopted a good 
plan which he thus describes: “The carrots, 
thinned and hoed, grew finely, and I now be- 
gan to think what to do to keep the weeds from 
springing up again. I remembered having read 
in the American Agriculturist something about 
mulching apple trees and newly planted shrubs; 
also I remembered, that last Summer I had 
some potatoes in my garden—the smallest spind- 
ling tops you ever saw—and having some spare 
stable manure in the Spring, I took it, after 
hoeing my potatoes, and covered the ground be- 
tween the drills, and the potatoes improved rap- 
idly and turned out a fair crop; so I now took 
stable manure and spread between the rows of 
my carrots. It did not dry up, as the dews and 
rain kept it moist, and the carrot tops soon coy- 
ered it; with every shower the strength was 
carried to the roots of the carrots, and it- was 
farewell to weeds.” 

In the Fall, as soon as the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, they may be taken up, cutting off the 

‘tops an inch above the crown, and storing away 
in sand in a cool cellar or a root-house. The 
tops are of value for feeding. Our correspond- 
ent says: “About the middle of October I be- 
gan to think, what shall I do with this heavy 
growth of tops? Having had some experience 
in their worth as food for horses and cows, I 
took a scythe and mowed, from day to day, and 
gave them to two colts, feeding three times a day 
all they would eat up clean: the tops lasted be- 
tweenthree and four weeks. Having but 3-16ths 
of an acre, this may seem fabulous, but it is true, 
and. the colts improved much in flesh. I came 
to the conclusion, that as to quantity and qual- 
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ity, carrot tops exceeded any other green feed 
I was acquainted with.” For Spring feeding, 
the roots may be in pits out of doors, covering 
the heap with six inches of straw set up end- 
wise, and a foot or eighteen inches of soil laid 
on smooth so as to shed rain. The same wri- 
ter gives the following expenses and profit on 
three-sixteenths of an acre devoted to carrots: 


To plowing and raking ground 
ee ae ne 
ae INDO IOI 3s ps ebcesese cnc 665s'ssie0e 0 ee 
ee DY a acer wines Nswwep 0 teh wbs 60: ke 6 RC So SSeS RS 
| ee ees fare » Se 
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To digging and putting in cellar 
Total cost (43g cents per bushel)....... -...se0- $8 63 
CONTRA. 
By 192 bushels carrots at 25 cents......... $48 00 
By 3 weeks’ feed for two horses on carrot 
tops at 373¢ cents each............seeee 2 25—$50 25 
Profit on 3-16ths of an acr€........ccceccecccces $41 62 


Although this might not be reached in field 
culture on a large scale, it shows conclusively 
that it will pay abundantly to add an acre or 
two of carrots to the Summer crops. 








Onion Culture—Hints to Beginners. 
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The unusually high market price of onions 
during the past season, will doubtless stimulate 
many who have had no experience, to go into 
their culture. No oneshould undertake to grow 
them without making up his mind to give the 
crop all the attention it requires. It is gener- 
ally a paying crop, but one also which requires 
a great deal of labor, and unless this can be 
given, and just at the time needed, the attempt 
will result in disappointment. To grow onions 
successfully, requires a certain amount of expe- 
rience, and we would not advise any one who 
is without this, to attempt the culture upon a 
large scale. In the first place the greatest care 
should be taken in the selection of the seed. 
This should only be obtained from reliable 
sources. Unless the seed has been saved from 
well grown onions, it will produce poor results, 
for no after-care will produce a good crop. The 
Large Red, Oval Red and Yellow Danvers are 
all good keepers. The White Portugal brings a 
good price but does not keep well for Winter 
use. Three or four pounds of seed are required 
for an acre. Onions require a good strong soil. 
If possible, land should be selected that has been 
previously used for some hoed and manured 
crop; if not rich it should bé made so by a lib- 
eral supply of manure. Well-rotted hog or 
barn-yard manure at the rate of 20 or 30 
loads to the acre is used, and deeply plowed in 
and then a top-dressing of 150 or 200 bushels of 
ashes is harrowed in. The soil must be thor- 
oughly pulverized by the harrow, and after- 
ward carefully raked with a large garden rake. 
It will be found to facilitate working, to lay off 
the ground in beds of about a rod in width. 
The sowing should be done as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to work, the earlier the better. 
The seed is most readily sown with a drill, 
in réws 12 to 13 inches apart, covering $ inch 
deep. In absence ofa drill, mark furrows with 
a hand marker, and sow as evenly as possible 
by hand, and let a boy follow to cover with the 
feet. After the seed is sown, the ground should 
be rolled with a hand roller. As soon as the 
onions are up enough to allow the rows to be: 
seen, an onion hoe should be run between the 
rows, lightly stirring the soil, and a few days 
after the rows must be weeded. This is the 
most tiresome part of the work, and is usually 
done by boys, who crawl along on their knees 
astride of the row, and remove every weed from 
among the onions. The weeds have to be con- 





stantly fought, and the hoeing and weeding must 
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be repeated as often as they show themselyes, 
for the success of the crop depends in good 
part upon thorough weeding. Where the seed 
is properly sown, but little thinning will be 
needed, but where they stand too thick, they 
should be thinned to about three inches in the 
row. Very full details will be found in the 
Onion pamphlet, published at the office of the 
American Agriculturist, See Advertisement. 
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Sugar from the Beet. 

The question whether sugar can be produced 
from the beet root in this country as in France, 
is in a fair way of being definitely settled. 
Hitherto, after many costly experiments, it has 
been supposed that owing to the difference of 
climate, soil, or other undetermined causes, the 
attempt would be fruitless. We learn from the 
Valley Farmer, that during the past year Mr, 
Belcher, a large sugar refiner in the West, has 
been testing the matter again on Jand contiguous 
to the Illinois Central Rail Road, with seeds of 
various kinds of beets procured from Europe. 
His success is reported as very encouraging. 
The Agricultural Societies of Minois and Iowa, 
aided by the Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., are lending 
their aid for further trials. An arrangement 
has been concluded with a company of Germans 
to establish a refinery on the farm of W. H. 
Osborn, President of the R. R. Co., at Chats- 
worth, Ill., and fifteen hundred acres are to be 
cultivated with the beet the coming scason. 
In France the production of sugar from the 
beet has become of national importance, amount- 
ing in a single year to nearly 150,000 tons. 
The present is a most favorable time for the 
initiation of the enterprise in this country. It 
is quite likely that the above movement gave 
rise to the specious advertisement of the “ New 
Oriental Sugar Plant” noticed in the Agré- 
culturist last month. 


Late Sowing of Clover. 
ra 

“J. H. A.,” Mifflin Co., Pa., sends to the 
American Agriculturist the following suggestions: 
“In this section our best success with clover has 
been when it has been sown after the ground 
had become’ quite well settled in Spring, and 
the weather warm enough to germinate seed 
quickly. We believe that the sooner any seed 
germinates after being placed in the soil, the 
more certain will be its growth. It is known that 
many kinds of seeds can not remain more than 
a few days in the ground during weather unfavor- 
able to germination, without losing their vital- 
ity. The seed of clover is so small, and the germ 
so minute, that however unfavorable the effect of 
too early sowing upon either, it is almost sure 
to escape the notice of the farmer; otherwise I 
think sowing this seed in March, in this latitude 
at least, would now be almost abandoned. 

We may, insome measure, judge of the injury 
done to the seed of young clover by a month 
or six weeks of weather unfavorable to the ger- 
mination or growth, by considering the natural 
requirements of the plants. I believe no field 
crop is more benefited than this, by warm show- 
ers and sunshine. Even after the first season’s 
growth, and being quite well rooted, it requires 
what we call the best growing weather to bring 
it to perfection—and under such circumstancea 
it isa plant of rapid growth. Clover during a 
cool Summer always looks yellow and sickly, 
and is sure to be ashort crop. From this, may 
not the farmer conclude that the alternate freez 
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ing and thawing ofthe ground, and the conse- 
quent swelling and shrinking of the seed, and 
the frequent starts and checks the young plant 
must receive during four to six weeks, greatly 
injure the plants just at the start, which can 
not be remedied by after-treatment, as the “set” 
will be too thin. 





Experience with Millet. 

Abraham Herbein, Berks Co., Pa., writes to 
the Agriculturist that thirteen acres of corn re- 
planted twice, last Spring, were finally made 
worthless by the cutworms, and so about the 
middle of June seven acres of the plot were 
sowed with millet (Hungarian Grass). The soil, 
a black shale, was rather thin in some places, 
and therefore easily affected by a drouth which 
occurred from the setting to the ripening of the 
seed. On these spots the millet grew only about 
ten inches high, and shriveled before it was cut. 
Where the soil was deeper, it yielded at least 
three tons of cured hay per acre. From the 
whole seven acres, twelve tons were harvested. 
About one hundred bushels of seed were ob- 
tained from this, much less than would probably 
have ripened, had the weather been favorable, 
The straw, after being threshed by a machine, 
was eaten by cows and other stock as readily as 
the best meadow hay. The seed is considered 
by him equally valuable with rye or corn for 
cattle and hogs, but not so suitable for horses. 

The remaining six acres of the above field 
were sowed with buckwheat, which returned 
only thirty bushels. It was injured by dry 
weather, and nipped by early frost. Mr. Her- 
bein thinks that millet will generally be found 
a safer crop than buckwheat to replace a failing 
crop of corn. It ripens sufficiently early to be 
followed with winter grain. He also intends to 
substitute the millet for oats this Spring, last 
year’s oat crop having been a failure from the 
ravages of the aphides or yellow plant lice. 
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Seeds by Mail—The New Law. 
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The reduction of the postage on seeds and 
cions to one cent an ounce, is one of the best re- 
forms of the age, and is giving a new impulse to 
horticultural improvement throughout the coun- 
try. It is especially helpful to those who live in 
the thinly settled districts, remote from the large 
towns or cities in which seed stores are kept, and 
in the suburbs of which most of our nurseries are 
located. It virtually puts down the best seed 
stores in the country at the door of every sub- 
scriber to the Agriculturist. He has only to look 
over our advertising columns and order what he 
wants by letter. He gets first-rate seeds for 
about the same price he could buy them in the 
city, without the trouble or expense of the jour- 
ney. Though he live in the new settlements of 
the west, he can procure the best seeds and cions 
grown in the East, at a trifling postage expense, 

Its tendency is to make these articles both 
cheap and good, for it favors competition and 
makes every seed grower directly responsible 
to the purchaser. Every man who has a choice 
variety of vegetables or fruits, has an inducement 
to multiply it, for, if he will advertise, he has a 
ready market for the seeds or cions at the near- 
est post office. Small plants and trees, if prop- 
erly packed, will go safely by mail. Any one 
who examines our advertising columns will see 
that this business is largely on the increase. 

P. S—The above was prepared for last 
month’s paper, but crowded out. Since it was 
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written, a new postage law has been enacted, 
according to which, as we understand it, the 
rates after July 1st will be: 2 cents on one, 
two, or three circulars in the same envelope; 
and on seeds, cuttings, etc., 2 cents on any 
weight up to four ounces, and 2 cents for each 
additional four ounces, or fractional part of four 
ounces, This will be a reduction, for on four 
ounces or eight ounces the postage will be only 
4 centan ounce, The new rates will therefore 
facilitate the sending of large parcels, and 
heavier seeds. A whole pound will go for 8 
cents to any part of the United States and Ter- 
ritories—The present rate (1 cent per ounce) 
continues until June 30. Many of our subscrib- 
ers sending for seeds, have made themselves 
needless expense, by putting 3-cent stamps 
upon their envelopes, where only 1-cent stamps 
were required, according to the directions plain- 
ly given. When practicable, we have removed 
the extra stamps, and put them inside of the 
envelopes, but this could seldom be done with- 
out defacing the stamps. 
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How Much Seed per Acre? 
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The following suggestions condensed from an 
article in the Mark Lane Express (England), 
apply equally Well on this side the Atlantic. 
Land naturally poor, or temporarily reduced in 
fertility by over-cropping, requires thick seeding. 
Soil in low condition can not force vegetation 
to any extent, therefore little or no tillering 
takes place. Consequently each kernel will pro- 
duce but one stem, and, when thickly seeded no 
more are required or can find room to grow. 
The opposite of this is the case with rich soil. 
The increase by tillering will far exceed the 
difference made in the quantity of seed gen- 
erally put on. Suppose five bushels of oats 
per acre are to be sown on poor land, and two 
bushels on good soil. Ifeach plant of the latter 
should throw out three tillering stems there 
would be a heavier yield than on the thickly 
seeded portion. But where fhe tillering process 
is fully developed as on the wheat plant in rich 
ground, the average will far exceed three col- 
lateral stems. Ofcourse, every allowance should 
be made for liability to loss from other causes, 
as worms, insects, unfavorable weather, etc. A 
table showing the proper amount of various 
seeds per acre, to be sown, including the varia- 
tions to be made on account of difference of soil, 
was published in the Nineteenth Volume of 
the American Agriculturist, page 139 (May, 1860). 
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Feeding the Chinch Bug. 
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Mr. R. F. Roberts, of Racine Co., Wis., sends 
to the Agriculturist, the experience of a farmer in 
that County. “Two years ago he seeded down 
a piece of land sowed to oats. The grass took 
well and the oats gave a large yield of excellent 
quality, while all the rest of his oats and his 
wheat suffered’ greatly from the ravages of the 
chinch bug. Last Spring he seeded down another 
piece sowed to oats, which yielded a large crop 
of heavy grain, while a plot of wheat sowed 
beside it was scarcely worth cutting. His con- 
clusion is: that the chinch bug feeds on the 
tender grass, and while they are doing that, the 
grain matures so that it is beyond their power 
to injure it. He noticed that when he cut the 
grain on the plots seeded down, the bugs ap- 
peared as thick as they were on the other fields. 
This coming Spring he is going to sow grass 
seed with all his grain crops, using two thirds 





the quantity of grass seed commonly sown, 
when seeding down meadows, and of wheat and 
oats the same quantity as if no grass seed was 
sown with them. He prepares his seed wheat 
by soaking in strong brine and drying with 
slaked lime.” [The lime, and the brine, are al- 
ways good for seed wheat and seed corn.—Ep.] 





To Sweeten Butter-Firkins. 


Mrs. Arch. Cooper, Racine Co., Wis., sends 
the following directions to the American Agri- 
culturist: “ Before packing butter into new fir- 
kins, put them out of doors in the vicinity of/ 
the well, fill them with water, and throw in a 
few handfuls of salt. Let them stand three or 
four days, and change the water once during 
that time. Butter-firkins should be made of 
white oak, and this process effectually takes 
out the acid contained in that wood, and makes 
the firkins sweet. If the butter is well made 
and rightly packed, it will keep good all Sum- 
mer, even if the firkin be kept in store above 
ground. To cleanse old firkins in which butter 
has been packed and left exposed some time to 
the air, fill with sour milk, and leave standing 
twenty-four hours; then wash clean, and scald 
with brine. This makes them as good as new, 





Questions About Plants and Flowers. 


We have several letters giving descriptions of 
plants and asking us the name, Though we 
may be able to give a tolerable guess, itis not 
possible to name a plant in this way with any 
degree of accuracy. Those who wish for infor- 
mation of this kind, which we are always ready 
to give, should send usa specimen for exami- 
nation. We can sometimes recognize a plant 
from a mere fragment, but it is better in all cases 
to send a complete specimen, which should in- 
clude some of the flowers; the seed, ripe or 
partly so; the upper leaves; ahd if the lower 
leaves are different in shape, one of those also. 
The specimens should be dried by laying them 
in an old book or by putting them between sev- 
eral thicknesses of newspaper with a heavy 
book laid on to press them. Use only pressure 
enough to keep the leaves flat while drying. 





Preparation of Furs. 


Several of our Western readers have asked 
how they can prepare the skins of animals for 
use. We have not been able to get much infor- 
mation from the fur dealers, who wish to keep 
the secrets of the trade to themselves. We un- 
derstand, however, that the dried pelts are put 
into tubs with a quantity of rancid butter, (prob- 
ably rancid is used because cheaper than fresh,) 
and they are then trampled by the feet until 
they become soft and pliable; afterthis they are 
trampled with saw-dust—mahogany being pre- 
ferred—to remove the grease. The furs are then 
ready to be made up. We find the following 
in the California Farmer. It will be observed 
that the directions do not give the amount of 
water to be used; probably enough to well 
cover the skin will answer. Wesuppose that 
this process is intended for fresh skins: Take 
one pound of alum to five pounds of hide, a 
double handful of salt—all of which dissolve in 
warm water. Put the skin in and let it. stand 
for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours; then 
take out and dry, and itis done. ‘To tan with 
the hair off, the skin must be first soaked in 
strong lime-water till the hair comes off; then 
treated as directed for tanning with the hair on. 
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VEGETATION 


One accustomed only to the vegetation of the 
Northern States is struck, as he travels south- 
ward, with the new forms which meet his eye, 
giving new features tothe landscape. If he con- 
tinue his journey until he reach the Territory 
of Arizona, upon the borders of Mexico, he will 
find a vegetation entirely unlike that which he 
left at the North. Instead of green fields, the 
parched soil bears only a few scattered tufts of 
grayish grass, and in place of leafy forests, in 
whose shade one might find shelter from the 
burning sun, there are the strange leafless 
trunks of the Cactuses, whose singular appear- 
ance and spiny branches repel rather than at- 

_ tract the traveler. Above we have sketched 
and engraved a scene in this barren territory, 
which well illustrates the appearance of the 
region where the plants of the Cactus family 
seem to attain their greatest luxuriance. These 
plants are peculiar tothe American Continent, 
and are represented with us by the Prickly Pear, 
which is found as far North as Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin; but no one, from seeing this, 
or even those which are cultivated as green- 
house and parlor plants, can form. an idea of the 
peculiar effect produced where the mass of the 
vegetation is made up of larger plants of this 
family. One of the most striking characteris- 
tics of these plants is, that they bear no leaves, 
but the green rind of the stems does their work 
and answers in place of them. Instead of leaves 
they bear tufts of spines or thorns, the number, 
size and shape of which vary with the dif- 
ferent species. Some of these spines are sever- 
al inches in length, either straight or hooked at 
the end; others are small and hair like, but all 








IN THE SOUTH-WESTERN TERRITORIES. 


Sketched anit Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


sharp and capable of inflicting annoying or dan- 
gerous wounds. These Cactus plants are won- 
derfully adapted to the region in which they 
live. But very little rain falls there, and this 
only during a few weeks, all of the rest of the 
year being a continued drouth. While in our 
moist climate, plants expose a great surface of 
leaves in order to facilitate evaporation, there 
they are constructed on a plan which exposes 
the least possible surface—they are all cylinders 
or spheres. When the short rainy season comes 
on, these plants start into life, make their annual 
growth, and flower, and produce fruit. The dry 
season soon follows; the whole country, under 
the influence of the sun and parching atmos- 
phere, becomes burned and barren like a desert. 
All the tender plants which the rain had called 
into existence, perish ; then the Cactuses go into 
a dormant state; they have no leaves to wither 
and fall away; they close up the pores of their 
thick skin, and resisting the drying influences 
around them, they retain their juices until the 
next rainy period awakens them to activity 
again. Notwithstanding the uncouth aspect of 
the plants themselves, they produce flowers 
which are often of great beauty. Some of the 
Cactus family are among the chief ornaments of 
our green-houses. We have seen them in the 
wild state when the desert literally “blossomed 
as the rose.” Their fruits, too, are generally 
pleasant and often delicious, some being very 
much like figs, and others having a fine fruity 
flayor. The largest plant represented in the en- 
graving is the Giant Cereus (Cereus giganteus), 
which grows to the hight of 40 to 60 feet, some- 
times rising in a single column, but more fre- 





quently branching and throwing out great up- 
turned arms. Though this is, from its size, the 
most conspicuous, there are others, a few of 
which are represented in the foreground, which 
are not less noticeable. Some of these are mere 
spiny balls, others branching and tree like, oth- 
ers in shape like the Prickly Pear, only as tall or 
taller than a man, and all of them so provided 
with thorns that the careless traveler soon learns 
to respect if he can not admire them. We know 
of nothing more strange and wild than to see, 
as we have often done, a landscape in which 
these outlandish plants form the chief vegetation. 





$$ 


Trenching Grass Plots or Lawns. 
ical 

There are good reasons for this. A lawn is to 
be planted more or less with trees, and they will 
grow. vastly better in a deep soil than in a shal- 
low one. They will strike their roots down 
deep, and spread them out wide in search of 
food, and their rapid growth will show their 
keeping. Even small trees set in such ground 
will soon outstrip large ones set in shallow soil, 
and will always be handsomer. A lawn is also 
to be a carpet of grass, If it be well trenched, 
the grass will be vigorous and green in Spring, 
Summer, and Fall. It will not turn brown and 
burn out in the first “dry spell.” The moisture 
from below will continually rise to keep the 
roots fresh. The grass will bear frequent mow- 
ing and rolling, and will constantly improve. 
If any one doubts the good effects of trenching, 
let him compare a lawn so treated with one only 
surface worked, and he will be convinced, 
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Spring Salads. 
heen 

Salads are relished by most persons the year 
round; but in Spring particularly, when new 
vegetation is putting forth, they are regarded 
as especially seasonable. They look refreshing 
upon the table and are acceptable to the palate. 
Water-cress is among the earliest of the salad 
herbs, but as this requires a constant stream of 
running water for its successful culture, it is not 
within the reach of most persons. Corn Salad, 
or Fetticus, is a very popular salad with Euro- 
peans and is generally cultivated for our city 
markets. It may be had very early, and is very 
readily raised by sowing in autumn and cover- 
ing with a slight winter protection. It isa mild, 
tender herb, without much taste of itself. Mus- 
tard makes a good salad. It may be sown 
broadcast as soon as the ground is thawed, and 
should be cut or pulled when 2 to 4 inches 
high. Cress or Peppergrass is a very common 
salad, either used by itself, or mixed with Let- 
tuce. It should be sown very early upon a light 
quick soil, and cut for the table ‘as soon as large 
enough. Lettuce is however the universal and 
popular salad plant. Some of the hardy kinds 
may be sown in Autumn and covered during 
Winter with straw or coarse litter. Sow very 
early in the Spring. It is a common custom to 
plant rather thickly in rows and allow the 
plants. to crowd one another—in this way a 
partial blanching is effected. Lettuce can only 
be had in. perfection by growing the plants 
singly. To have it early, sow in the hot bed or 
in boxes in the house, and as soon as the 
weather will allow, transplant in rows, a foot 
apart each way. The soil. should be. highly 
manured with well rotted compost. and every 
means used to ensure a rapid growth; hoe fre- 
quently and give liquid manure. Slow grow- 
ing plants will be without the tenderness and 
crispness so desirable in lettuce. Sowing in the 
open air may be done as soon as the ground can 
be worked. For varieties, we prefer the Butter, 
Ice Drumhead, and Neapolitan Cabbage, (the 
latter ison our seed distribution) though almost 
any sort is good, if well grown as above directed. 


, 
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Lima Beans, and How to Plant Them. 

Few products of the garden are more accept- 
able than Lima beans, cooked green, and also 
when ripe. For some reason many persons fail 
in growing them well, however. They either 
do not come up at all, or they make a weak or 
sickly growth. If planted like the smaller va- 
rieties, with one to three inches of earth over 
them, and this perhaps packed down with the 
hoe and by rains, the cotyledons or seed-leaves 
can not force their way to the surface, and they 
rot. The soil should be dry, loose and warm, 
and the covering very light—hardly more than 
just to hide them. It is best to raise hills of 
moderate hight, and set poles before planting; 
then stick the beans in with the eye down, and 
leave them at or just below the surface. A very 
good plan is, to prepare a small bed of light, 
warm soil, on the south side of a tight fence, 
and stick in the beans all over its surface, two 
inches or so a part, and sprinkle on a very light 
covering of sand, or fine soil. If needed, a 
sprinkling of water may be given often enough 
to keep the soildamp. Ifa chance cold night 
occurs, throw an old blanket or mat over the 
bed. When sprouted, before rooting, transfer 
to hills. A still better way, perhaps, is to start 
the separate beans in bits of sod, and transfer 





these to the hills. See particulars under “ Hot- 
bed Babetitqies,” on page 99, April Agriculiyrist. 
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> !Nutmeg-melons: Tomatoes. 


: Early Potatoes. : 
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were V-shaped, and so arranged as to be moved; 
by means of this I could mark out rows at dis- 
tances of 6 inched, 12 inches, or 18 inches, 
which are the spaces 


Blackberries. : most generally requir- 
OOO ORR ee eee OOOO EH eee : ed. The marks being 
see ee ee ere see oreo ef ; made, the seeds are 

Gavi : sown by hand and 


: then covered by draw- 
: ing the earth over 
: with the back of a 
: rake or with the foot. 





Cauliflower. 
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How I Laid out My Vegetable Garden. 


[The above plan, together with the notes be- 
low which accompanied it, are to be taken as 
suggestive merely. The size, form, and loca- 
tion of a garden will in every case determhine 
the plan. The appearance of a garden may 
often be improved by a proper arrangement of 
the tall and low growing plants.—Ep.] 

Eprror of the Agriculturist’: Having long 
looked forward to retiging from business in the 
city, to a farm in the country, I a few years 
ago so far secured my wish as to obtain a plot 
of ground, about 100 feet square, upon which to 
realize my long cherished desire to be a cultiva- 
tor of the soil. I commenced without experi- 
ence, and of course made many failures before 
I attained even tolerable success. I will not 
trouble you with an account of my failures, fur- 
ther than to state that they were mainly due to 
sowing too early or too late, and to using either 
too much or not enough seed.’ My object is to 
give a plan of the disposition of my beds—not 
because I think it the best that can be adopted, 
but it is easier to alter a bad plan than to ori- 
ginate one altogether, and I think an inexpe- 
rienced person, as I was, will go to work more 
readily if he have a map of the route some 
one has traveled before him. The plan hardly 
needs explanation. There is a walk all around, 
23 feet wide, leaving a border of five feet next 
the fence. Two principal walks, five feet wide, 
cross each other at right angles. These are all 
the paths that are really needed—more would 
waste too much space and give extra trouble in 
keeping them in order. No raised beds are 
made,‘as these, where the ground is naturally or 
artificially drained, are needless. By avoiding 
small beds, the soil can be well and cheaply 
put in order by the plow and harrow; I used a 
subsoil plow and found a decided advantage in 
it. My hot-beds were on the space occupied 
afterwards by watermelons, the manure used in 
them being forked in for the crop. Not having 
a seed-sowing machine, I constructed a marker 
like a large wooden rake, the tecth of which 





arid put in melons of 

all kinds and late squashes. June 20th, the 
late beets, turnips, peas, and sweet corn for suc- 
cession, were sown. As the results of my Ja- 
bors I had better and’ fresher vegetables than 
could be purchased in market, the great pleasure 
of working the garden, and the great satisfac- 
tion of enjoying the fruits of my own toil. C.H 

Some less Known Garden Vegetables. 

aol 

Correspondents ask us for brief descriptions 
of several of the garden vegetables, the seeds of 
which are found in the catalogues, but which 
are not generally known and cultivated. Many 
of them are mere flavoring herbs, and others 
are articles of food which are only obtained 
with considerable trouble, and their cultivation 
is mainly confined to the professional gardeners. 

Artichoke—The plant usually known by this 
name in this country, is the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
a kind of sunflower, which bears tubers some- 
what like a potato. The true Artichoke is near- 
ly related to the thistle. It bears an enormous 
thistle-like head of flowers, wi.ich are surround- 
ed by a cup of thick fleshy scales. This is.the 
portion which is eaten. The seed is sown in 
drills, the plants thinned to a foot apart, and 
cultivated during the first season. During the 
Winter the plants are earthed up or covered 
with litter, and in the following Spring they are 
set out in clumps or hills of two or three plants, 
the hills 4 feet apart each way. They need a 
very rich soil. The heads which are produced 
the second year, are cut as soon as they are ful- 
ly formed, and before the scales begin to open. 
They are boiled and served with drawn butter. 
The crowns need protection in Winter. Old 
plants throw up several suckers which may be 
taken off and planted to increase the stock, 

Burnet.—A hardy perennial plant, the young 
and tender leaves of which have a taste and 
smell like cucumbers, Sow in Spring and thin 
to 6 inches in the row. 

Cardoon.—Is a plant much like the Artichoke, 
the leaf stalks of which, after being blanched 
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like celery; are much used in France in stews. 
The seeds are started ina seed-bed. The young 
plants are afterward set out in trenches and 
treated like celery. It is not our favorite. 
Collards or Coleworts are merely young cab- 
bages not headed. They are used as greens. 
Roquette.—A hardy kind of Cress or Pepper- 
grass; if planted in early Fall and covered dur- 
ing Winter it yields very early Spring salads. 
Scorzonera.—A_ plant closely related to Salsify 
and grown in the same manner. See page 85, 
March Agriculturist. The root before it is cooked 
should be scraped and soaked for some hours 
in water to remove the bitterness. 
Skirret belongs to the parsley family. The 
roots are used in the same way as Salsify. They 
haye a peculiar taste, not generally relished. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Beans and Peas—Use for Old Hoop-Skirts. 
nr ae 

I planted my pole beans, Limas included, 
in hills 20 inches apart, the rows 3 feet apart. 
On the outside ends, and in the center of each 
row, I inserted a sharp pointed stake about 8 feet 
long, driving it firmly into the ground, say 15 
inches. The rows were 50 feet long. Next I 
fastened a small wire to the three sticks—about 
six feet from the ground, hauled it taut, and 
secured it to each stake by a single nail, like a 
telegraph wire. Two small sticks were driven 
very slanting, one on each side of every hill. 
A ball or two of common wrapping twine com- 
pleted my arrangements. I tied the twine to 
the outside stick, passed it twice over the tele- 
graph wire, down to the next stick, over the 
wire again, and so on to the end; thus each hill 
of beans had two or three strings to climb up. 
They took to the strings freely, soon clasped 
the wire, and were safe from all ordinary storms. 
Shall I tell you Mr. Editor, what wire I used? 
Don’t smile; it was discarded hoop skirts, heat- 
ed in the stove to destroy the temper of the 
steel wire and take off the cotton wrapping; 
and I assure you, that all who saw my beauti- 
ful rows of beans swaying gracefully in the 
wind, were ready to agree cordially with the 
“Old Bach” who writes this, that the aforesaid 
wire was never before put to so useful or orna- 
mental a purpose, LIused my old discarded bean 
poles and strings to support my peas, sticking 
the poles four feet apart on each side of the rows 
of peas. Four horizontal strings tied to the 
poles at proper distances, one above the other, 
completed the supports. It answered beauti- 
fully, and was quickly imitated by my neigh- 
bors. For the peas a much stronger string is 
required than for the beans. Fine wire would 
be better and would last for several years. J. H. 

Dodgeville, Wis. 
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Economizing Room in the Garden. 


Where space is abundant, a few extra feet 
are of little account, and the various plants 
may be cultivated without particular regard to 
economizing room. But thousands of our 
readers have only a linited area to improve, 
and need to make the most of it. Much room 
will be saved by dispensing with beds for vege- 
tables. Let them be simply planted in long 
rows, extending across the space devoted to 
the purpose, No dividing walks are needed be- 
tween the various sorts. One walk, the length 
of the garden, with rows extending on each 
side, is a good arrangement. Several plants, as 
radishes, lettuce, etc., may be scattered among 





hills of young vines, and by a succession, as late 
corn after early peas, turnips after early pota- 
toes, etc., much more produce can be realized. 


Make a Strawberry Bed. 


It is but little trouble to make a bed. Plants 
are cheap and the postal arrangements are such, 
that those living far from nurseries can readily 
get by mail plants of enough choice kinds for a 
beginning. Any good garden soil, enriched 
with old manure, will raise good strawberries. 
If there are but a few plants to start with, the 
object should be to multiply them as rapidly as 
possible; set them out 18 inches or two feet 
apart each way, prick off the blossom buds if 
any appear and keep free from weeds. Runners 
will be thrown out and form new plants, and 
a dozen plants will in a year multiply enough 
to set out a very large plot. A stock of plants 
having been procured, make beds 4 feet wide, 
with suitable alleys between. Three rows of 
plantstan be put on the bed, eighteen inches 
each way, which will bring the outer rows 6 
inches from the edge of the bed. In setting 
out the plants, the oid and partly decayed leaves 
and all runners should be removed. It is the 
custom of some good cultivators to cut off the 
roots for one third or one half their length. In 
planting, spread the roots well and press the 
earth well around without covering the plants. 
It will pay to plant in the manner recommend- 
ed on page 309 of the Agriculturist for 1861. A 
mound of earth is made in the hole, the plant is 
set upon the ground with its roots carefully 
spread out over it, and the hole then filled with 
earth. This will be readily understood from the 
engraving. We planted 
in this way a bed of over 
a thousand plants with- 
out losing one.—There 
are two ways of growing 
strawberries. One is to 
S== keep all the runners 
pinched back as fast as 
they appear. In this way the plants form large 
stools and continue in bearing 5 or 6 years. 
Most varieties do well in this way, but Wilson’s 
Albany, from its manner of growth, is not so 
well suited for this kind of culture. Another, 
and the most common way is to let the runners 
grow, and a bed of this kind will give one full 
crop and a partial one, when it is spaded up. 
There of course should be another bed ready 
to succed it. For varieties see p. 101, last month. 


Celery. 

The great difficulty in raising this delicious 
product of the garden, is in starting the plants. 
The seeds are slow in germinating and the 
young plants are very delicate. There are sey- 
eral. kinds, but perhaps none better than the 
early and late White Solid varieties. For the 
earliest, the seed should be started in a hot-bed. 
A very gentle heat is all that is required. The 
manure for this hot-bed should be mixed with 
plenty of old leaves, and the soil in the bed 
should be 10 or 12 inches deep. Theseed should 
be merely covered with soil and the bed should 
be shaded by mats until the plants are well up, 
and then they should be protected from the sun 
during the hottest part of the day, and have 
plenty of air. Water and weed the bed care- 
fully. Thin out the plants to an inch apart, 
when an inch high transplant to another bed. 
For out of door sowing, select a place where 
the bed will be shaded by 10 or 11 o’clock, burn 























the surface over by a fire of brush or straw, and 
then sow the seeds and lightly rake them in. If 
a shaded place is not at command, cover the 
bed with leafy brush, or set up a screen of some 
kind, and keep the bed well watered. In weed- 
ing or stirring the soil about the young plants, 
be careful to do it only when both soil and 
plants are dry. When three or four inches 
high the plants should be placed in trenches: 
these should run north}and south and be one 
foot wide, and two feet deep and about 4 feet 
apart. Six or 8 inches of well rotted hog or 
barn yard manure should be put at the bottom 
of the trenches; add 6 inches of soil, and spade 
the whole up thoroughly. The trenches may 
be prepared for sometime before the plants are 
large enough to put out. When the plants are 
large enough they may be transplanted to the 
trenches ; fork over the soil at the bottom of the 
trench and put out the plants, a foot apart. If 
the young plants are disposed to form a large 
tap root it should be shortened. It is well, if 
the weather is hot, to shade the plants a few 
days after transplanting, by laying boards over 
the trenches, while the sun shines hotly. As 
the plants grow, soil is to be carefully filled in 
below the green leaves from time to time. A 
light, sandy soil, with plenty of manure, is better 
for celery than a heavy, clayey, or wet soil. 





Cauliflower. 
EE 

This is one of the most delicious vegetables 
the garden affords, though many fail in raising 
it. The requisites are good seed and good soil. 
If the seed is not of a good stock no after cul- 
ture will produce satisfactory results. We have 
grown Early Paris, Thorburn’s Nonpareil, and 
Large Asiatic and had satisfactory results from 
each. When very early cauliflowers are desir- 
ed, the seed is sown in Autumn, and the partly 
grown plants are wintered over in the cold 
frame. Seed for a later crop may be sown now, 
either in a frame, or in an open hed. The seed- 
lings are raised in the same way as cabbage 
plants. The bed to which they are transplant- 
ed can hardly be too well prepared. Deep work- 
ing, and a plenty of well decomposed manure, 


are essential to the growth of the plants. Set _ 


out at two feet apart each way. It often hap- 
pens that the growing point or bud of the cauli- 
flower is enclosed by the base of the leaf stalks 
and is prevented from developing. Such plants 
will never make a head and should be rejected. 
The Cauliflower is subject to the same enemies 
as the cabbage, and needs the same frequent hoe- 
ing. Should a drought occur give water and 
stimulate with liquid manure in moist seasons. 
The heads should be cut when fully formed, 
and before they become loose. 


Planting and Pruning the Grape. 





Several letters have been recently sent to the 
Agriculturist inquiring about pruning the vine. 
It is now altogether too late to prune old vines. 
We shall endeavor to make the whole matter 
plain at the proper season. A few hints con- 
cerning the treatment of newly planted vines 
will be timely. The vine should be one or two 
years old, when planted. Some of the best 
cultivators prefer to begin with those only a 
year old. A vine of this age should be cut back 
to two or three buds, and after the buds start, 
all the shoots but the most vigorous one, should 
be pinched off. Place a stake by the side of the 
vine to which it is to be tied. As side branch- 
es spring from the main shoot, pinch them 
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back to a single leaf. The object of the first 
year’s cultivation should be to make as strong a 
main shoot as possible. In Autumn the season’s 
growth is to be cut down to two buds. Ifa 
vine two years old is planted, it should be cut 
back, and only two shoots be allowed to grow. 
These are to be trained to stakes, and to have 
the side shoots pinched off, as directed for the 
one-year-old vine. In the Autumn there will 
be two strong canes, which are to be cut off to 
three feet in tength. The vine treated in this 
way becomes vigorous, and is in proper condi- 
tion for the favorite renewal system of pruning. 





The Currant Worm. 


It does not seem possible to exterminate this 
pest, but it may be kept in check. Deluge the 
bushes with diluted whale oil soap, applied 
through a garden syringe having an. upturned 
nose. Mind to give them a good soaking under- 
neath, as well as overhead. If any one has not 
the soap at command, let him burn tobacco or 
sulphur, in an old pan, setting the dish under 
each bush for several minutes. Let it consume 
slowly, to make as much smoke as possible. Or 
this: Make a smudge of old scraps of leather, 
and let it lie under each bush until the entire fo- 
liage is filled with a cloud of smoke. , This will 
be more efficacious if a little powdered sulphur 
is thrown in. Be careful not to scorch the leaves. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Use Large Potatoes for Seed. 

The question of the best kind of seed pota- 
toes is not settled for all parts of the country. 
It is settled among market gardeners of large 
experience who have to dispose of their crop in 
the cities. It is important for them to raise the 
largest number of merchantable potatoes from 
a given quantity of seed, upon a given area. 
They have no home market for small potatoes, 
and do not.believe in keeping them for seed. 
With the farmer at a distance from market, the 
case is different. He raises his crop mainly for 
home consumption, and what are not consumed 
in the family are fed raw or cooked, to stock. 
Small ‘potatoes weigh more to the measured 
bushel; they are as nutritious, weight for weight, 
as large ones, and if they yield as well, he is sat- 
isfied. He does not stop to consider the in- 
creased labor of harvesting, or the small value 
of this root for feeding stock in comparison with 
its value for himan food. For the former use, 
they are not worth over twenty-five cents, 
and for the latter, are worth the market price, 
which is fifty cents and upward in this vicinity. 
[Good mercers are now, (April 10,) wholesaling 
in New-York at $2.25 per bbl., and peach-blows 
and other common sorts at $1.50 to $2.—Ep.] 

In the suburbs of the city, especially on Long 
Island, potato growing is pretty nearly reduced 
to a science. Many of the farmers make this 
their main crop, and not a few raise two 
thousand dollars’ worth and more, in a season. 
They plow in horse manure and plow deep. 
They select their largest potatoes for seed, quar- 
ter and plant the pieces in drills about fifteen 
inches apart, and prefer to have only four stalks 
in a place. The product is potatoes of very uni- 
form marketable size, with few or no small ones, 
They require very little sorting, and the whole 
crop is turned into money at the market price. 
These farmers doubtless know what is for their 
interest, and ridicule the notion of planting 
small potatoes to realize from. 

Farmers who do not make potatoes a special- 





ty, may learn something from the large experi- 
ence of these men. It ismore profitable to raise 
potatoes for market than for stock, and with all 
the drawbacks for rot, potatoes generally pay 
better than corn in the old States, especially 
where farmers are within convenient wagon 
drive of a market. It looks reasonable that the 
body of the tuber should contain the strongest 
germs, and be most secure from rot. Possibly 
the continued planting of small tubers has a 
tendency to weaken the stock and to induce 
rot. This year a multitude of men that were 
upon the farm last Spring are in the tented field, 
and we shall want all the potatoes we can raise, 
to make breadstuffs cheap. Plant one more acre, 
and let the seed be large. CoNNECTICUT. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
Notes on Bedding Plants. 


BY THOMAS CAVANAGH, 
ec 

At this season of the year, the markets are 
well stocked with beautiful flowers, principally 
house plants,’ These are grown in hot-houses, 
and forced into bloom, and many are tempted 
to purchase them by their showy appearance. 
But although beautiful for a short period, 
they soon cease flowering, and in most Cases 
lose their leaves, much to the disappointment 
of the purchaser. The reason of this is, the 
sudden check they receive upon being removed 
from a very high temperature, to one much 
lower. As a general rule, a rapid growth makes 
a weak plant, and a slow growth makes a 
strong one, In purchasing plants the proper 
way is to make a list, go or send to some re- 
sponsible florist, and let him select young and 
thrifty plants not yet in bloom. These when 
planted out, will go on growing, and when fair- 
ly established in the soil, will commence bloom- 
ing and continue to do so during the Summer. 
Many experience difficulty in purchasing plants 
not yet in bloom, from not knowing the names 
and colors, The following is a list of some of 
the many favorites now in cultivation, and 








| which from their cheapness may well be added 


to every private flower-garden. 

Rosses.— Hybrid Perpetuals: Baron Provost, 
bright rose color; Giant de Battailes, crimson ; 
Duchess De. Cambaceres, bright rose, very fra- 
grant; Jules Margottin, bright crimson; Mad- 
ame Plantier, pure white; Caroline De Sansel, 
blush.» The above flower at intervals .only, 
during the summer.—Wonthly roses, flowering 
all through the season: Hermosa, bright pink; 
Agrippina, dark crimson; Souvenir De la Mal- 
maison, white changing to blush ; Safrano, straw 
color; Devoniensis, white tinged with cream 
color; Archduke Charles, dark crimson. 

VERBENAS.—Lady Palmerston, blue with a 
white eye; Ocean. Pearl, maroon with a white 
eye; Mrs. Woodruff, bright. scarlet; Philadel- 
phia, striped white and crimson; Indigo, deep 
blue; Snow Wreath, white; Manetii Coccinea, 
striped white and scarlet, good for edgings; 
Adrienne, purple; Princess, Clotilde, white, 
purple eye; Giant des battailles, crimson; Mrs. 
Field, deep crimson; Black Knight, dark maroon. 

GERANIUMS.—Tom Thumb; scarlet ; Hender- 
sonii, white; Tom Thumb’s bride, pink; Prin- 
cess Royal, blush white; Variegated leaved 
Pennyroyal; Flower of the day, silver edged 
leaves, color scarlet. 

LANTANAS.—Grand Sultan, red; Aurea, or- 
ange; Album, white; Mrs. Shale, pink. 

HELIOTROPES. — Corymptosum, lavender ; 
Reine Des Heliotropes, dark violet, 
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Fucnstas.—Speciosa, pink ; Princess of Prus- 
sia, crimson, and white; Madame Cornellison, 
crimson, double white centre; England’s Glory, 
waxen sepals, crimson centre; Black Prince, 
dark purple ; Folia variegata, Variegated leaved. 
Satvras.—Splendens, bright, scarlet ; Amab- 
alis, lavender blue; Patens, deep blue. 
PETUNIAS.—General McClellan, finest double 
one yet raised, spotted crimson and white; 
Zouave, beautifully marked, pink and white. 
Dauxias.—Sir Colin Campbell, crimson; King 
of Yellows; Negro, dark maroon; Amazon, 
yellow, scarlet edge; Celestials, violet; Mrs. 
W. Puget, pure white.—Dwarf Dahlias.—Little 
Negro, dark maroon; Snow Flake, white; Vic- 
tor Hugo, crimson; Bouquet, blush; Golden 
Pheasant, yellow, edges tipped with red; Mr. 
Schwab, scarlet. There are other fine ones. 
MISscELLANEOUS PLANTS.—Ageratum, flowers 
light blue. Cuphea platicentra, or fire cracker 
plant, curious shaped scarlet flowers, Calceola- 
rias, or ladies’ pockets, showy*plants, but soon 
out of bloom. Nierembergia Gracilis, flowers 
light blue.  Gazania Splendens, showy flowers, 
of a bright orange, white and brown. Bouvard- 
ias, bright scarlet. Lobelia Speciosa, color blue, 
fine for rustic basket. Tropeolum: Tom Thumb, 
scarlet. Aloysia citriodora, lemon scented ver- 
bena, delicate. white. flowers. Feverfew (Py- 
rethrum), double white, daisy like flowers. Co- 
leus Verschaffettii, one of the new bedding plants 
which is not yet sufficiently well known to have 
acommon name, The foliage is of a rich vel- 
vety crimson, the edges of a bright green, 
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Arranging the Spring Flower Garden. 
apesailieith 
Much enjoyment of the garden in Spring is 
lost, by having flowering plants scattered about, 
over so wide a surface that they cannot be seen 
together. They thus fail of the fine effect pro- 
duced when grouped near each other, and with 
some regard to color. The flowers of early 
Spring are few in number, small in size, and mod- 
est in coloring. They need bringing together, 
to have the benefit of each other’s company. 
For example: the Snow-drop is almost noth- 
ing if alone, and so the Bulbocodium vernum ; 
but group them in clumps of a half dozen plants 
each, and they will command the attention of 
even Mr. Gadgrind. It is a good plan to set 
the crocus in clusters of distinct colors, or in 
circles, making rings of the different colors— 
orange, white, blue, and the intermediate shades, 
The Hyacinths are larger and more showy, 
and can better take care of themselves, but 
even these do best in a bed by themselves, in- 
stead of being scattered about in places wide 
asunder. So of Pansies, and of the Primrose 
family, including the Polyanthus and Auricula. 
We were much pleased last Spring, in seeing an 
oval bed of the Polyanthus, arranged with the 
different colors in distinct circles.. And here, 
let us add, that the common practice of setting 
these in the open, sunny border, is not a good 
one; they succeed best in’ a partially shaded 
aspect. The modest Liverleaf of the woods may 
be brought in to play an important;part in the 
spring garden; also Blood-Root: and. other 
native plants. As to the sweet-scented violets, . 
white, blue and double blue, we would set them 
in masses, but would also scatter single, plants 
about here and there and everywhere, so , that 
their delicious fragrance may regale ;the senses 
in all parts of the garden. A little forethought 
and planning will make many spring gardens 
much more attractive than they usually ere, 
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Fig. 1.—zINNIA ELEGANS, 


Annuals for the Flower Garden. 
eebedtieten’ 

Any plant which perfects itself within a year 
from the time it is sown, is an “ annual,’ though 
the term is especially applied to those ornament- 
al plants which have this peculiarity. These, 
though lasting but a season, comprise many of 
our most desirable flowers. Some of them grow 
with the greatest ease, while others require 
much care and attention. The hardy annuals, 
once sown, will perpetuate themselves without 
further care. The ripened seed drops, and re- 
mains in the ground over Winter, giving earlier 
and stronger plants than are produced 
from seed sown in the Spring. Among 
these hardy annuals which will grow 
from self sown seeds are: Larkspurs, 
Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, 
Portulaccas, Gilias, Whitlavia, etc. The 
half hardy annuals, such as Balsams, 
Phlox Drummondii, China Asters, Clark- 
jas, etc., may be sown in the open ground 
in April or early in May, while the tender 
annuals should not be sown in the open <@ 

ground until the last of May or the first 
~ weekin June. To have them early they 
may be started in the house in pots or 
boxes, or in a hot-bed. Many persons 
fail in raising annuals, from sowing the 
tender kinds too early, and from covering 
the seed too deeply. The seed is to be 
sown—not buried. Having prepared the 
ground by spading in well rotted manure, 
and thoroughly pulverizing and raking, 
mark out with the finger, or a pointed 
stick, the form to be sown, scatter the 
seed thinly in the scratch thus made, 
and cover lightly by drawing a little 
earth over it with the hand. Poppies, 
Bartonias and some others should be 
sown were they are to flower, but most 
plants will bear transplanting and do all 
the better for it. Single flowers should not 
be tolerated where double varieties of the same 
kind are grown, as they will mix, and the 
seeds from them will be inferior. The old favor- 
ites, like Balsams, Asters, and many others will 
always be popular. Theyhave been very much 











improved within a few years; 
and only the finer kinds 
should be cultivated. The 
number of annuals is so large, 
and individual tastes differ so 
much in making a selection, 
that we only call attention to 
a few of those of decided 
merit, but which, though well 
known by amateurs, are not 
generally distributed through- 
out the country. We give 
engravings of a few of the 
newer sorts which have been 
tested. Each year a number 
of varieties are introduced 
with glowing descriptions of 
their beauty, and are often 


to our old sorts. Having ex- 
pended much money in try- 
ing novelties, we would ad- 
vise our friends of moderate 
means to sow only those an- 
nuals which have been tested 
and found worthy of culture. 
Whitlavia grandiflora.—This is 
a native of California; grows 
from 12 to 18 inches high, and 
bears a profusion of blue, bell-shaped flowers. 
It does best in a poor soil and is perfectly hardy. 

Clintonia pulchella. — A. beautiful little tender 
annual, suitable for vases or hanging baskets ; 
flowers blue, yellow, and white. The seeds are 
very small and should be very lightly covered. 
We give the name Clintonia, because that is the 
one by which it is known among seedsmen and 
florists. The proper name is Downingia, in me- 
mory of the late A. J. Downing. The name 
Clintonia belongs to one of our native plants. 

Clarkias.—These are half hardy California 


annuals. Several species and varieties are in 
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Fig. 2.—CLARKIA PULCHELLA—DOUBLE, 
cultivation as C. marginata, pulchella, elegans, etc. 
The double C. pulchella (fig. 2) isa rich rose color 
and very pretty. They all do well ina poor soil. 
Rhodanthe Manglesii.—This has been for some 
time-in cultivation. It is tender; from 12 to 18 


found, on trial, to be inferior | 





inches high, with beautiful star shaped flowers, 
of a pure rose color. The flowers, being upon 
a delicate stem, droop so as only to show the 
under side, which is of a silvery gray. It be- 
longs to a group, called “ everlasting flowers.” 
If taken off when they first open, they will re- 
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Fig. 3.—CALLIRRHOE PEDATA., 


tain their beauty for several years. They are 
desirable for winter bouquets. A new variety, 
R. maculata was introduced last year ; it is larger 
than #. Manglesit and has a dark spot at the base 
of the ray florets. Both require a rich soil. 

Acroclinium rosewm.-- Another “ everlasting 
flower,” and every way desirable. There are 
three varieties; white, rose, and deep rose. 
The plant is tender, and should have rich soil. 

Callirrhoe pedata (fig. 3.}—One of the mallow 
family, from Texas, one of the best of the new an- 
nuals. Flowers, rich purple with a white centre. 
In good soil, and with proper cultivation, it will 
grow three feet high and flower for a long time. 

Centranthus macrosiphon.—This is one of the 
annuals which look well in masses ; grows about 
a foot high and is covered with glusters of pink 
flowers. A white flowered variety is very 
pretty. The two may be massed together. 

Salpiglossis. — The different varieties of this 
should be in every collection. They should be 
started early and then planted in a rich spot. 

Schizanthus spinnatus, Priestii, and others are 
half hardy and of great beauty. They grow 
about 18 inches high, and are covered with deli- 
cate white, rose,violet, and other colored flowers. 

Zinnia elegans — double flowered (fig. 1). —If 
limited to but one annual, we should grow the 
double Zinnia. Next to the Dahlia it is the 
showiest plant in the garden. We have seen 
them quite as double and almost as large as the 
Dahlia. To keep them in perfection none but 
plants having double flowers should be allowed 
to grow. Select the best of such for seed. 
We have often purchased seed from the most 
reliable dealers, warranted double, and not one 
plant out of a dozen would grow double. Our 
experience is, that seeds from double flowers 
will produce single plants, unless the soil be 
very good, and the weather favorable. Seed 
sown one year, grew mostly single, coarse flow- 
ers; the next year some of the same lot of seed, on 
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better soil, and with more favorable weather, 
turned out nearly all double flowers. 

Jpomesx limbata.—This is a great improvement 
on the old Morning Glory, with flowers twice 
as large, of a deep blue color with a white bor- 
der. J. coccinea has bright scarlet, and I. grandi- 
flora white flowers. The seeds germinate freely 
if soaked in luke-warm water. The seeds of 
the above may be obtained at the principal seed 
stores. A number of them have been given out 
in our seed distribution. We have noseed store, 
and only keep on sale a few appropriate books, 





Tig. 4.—-RHODANTHE MACULATA, (See preceding page.) 


it being our aim to keep clear of all pecuniary 
interest in any article, that we may always 
speak and write with the utmost independence. 


WANE IOUSEIOLD. 
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Variety in Food Necessary. 
ages 

We have from a subscriber, a very long commu- 
nication, which he insists upon having published in 
the Agriculturist. He argues with more words than 
wisdom, that a plain, simple vegetable diet confined 
to one or two varieties of food, is the best, and the 
only natural one; and among other things, he says 
in illustration, that disease is far less prevalent in 
those parts of Ireland where potatoes are the chief 
food, and in India, where rice is the staple diet. 
First, let us say, that we can not accede to his de- 
mand, that his peculiar and personal views shall 
occupy half a dozen columns; the editors alone are 
responsible for the matter used, and their judgment 
must direct what articles will best meet the wants 
of the readers taken as a whole. The threat in this 
and other cases, that a subscription or two will be 
stopped, if theirindividual wants can not be attend- 
ed to, is a small matter, and not involving the loss 
of four-pence ha’penny of profits any way. 

On the subject of variety of food, a few thoughts 
may be useful. The human body is made up of 
different elements; its parts are continually wearing 
out, and food is required to replace the worn out 
portions, For example, we have the muscles or 
lean flesh, and upon the size aud vigor of these 
muscles depends our ability to exert force. It is 
the contraction of the muscles which draws up the 
arm in lifting, or moves the legs in walking. The 
muscles are largely composed of what are called 
nitrogenous elements. There is a close resem- 
blance in the composition of the muscles, and that 














of cheese, the whites of eggs, or the gluten of 
wheat, etc. The lean flesh of animals, like beef 
steak for example, is of the same composition. It 
is certain therefore, that these and similar sub- 
stances furnish the best nutriment or food material 
for supplying a man with muscles—making him 
strong. Without such food, he wouldsoon become 
weaker than the rice eating natives of India, for 
they get some muscle making nutriment in the rice. 

The human body is kept warm by a process very 
similar to heating a stove. In the stove we place 
wood, or other fuel containing a good deal of car- 
bon (coal), and the condensation of the oxygen of 
the air in uniting with it, gives out heat that was 
before latent. We eat food, containing carbon; 
after being dissolved in the stomach a part. of it 
goes into the blood; the blood goes to the lungs 
and there receives oxygen from the air which acts 
upon the food or carbon in the blood and produces 
the heat that keeps our bodies warm. If we did not 
eat carbonaceous food, the body would soon be- 
come cold and dead. But as a safeguard against a 
cessation of the internal fire, through lack of fuel, 
as when food chances to be lacking for a time, or 
when sickness prevents the digestion of food, some 
extra fuel is always kept on hand in the form of 
fat which is stored up in cells, in larger or smaller 
masses throughout the body. When long deprived 
of food, this fat is all consumed, literally burned 
away to keep the body warm. Fat meats, butter, 
oils, starchy substances, like potatoes, fine flour, 
etc., are mainly composed of carbon or coal, and 
these constitute the best materials for supplying 
this kind of food, that is for keeping the body warm. 
The bones, or frame work, of the body are composed 
largely of mineral substances, mainly phosphate of 
lime, and as the bones are constantly diminished 
by absorption, bone-making food must be con- 
sumed, or the structure will tumble down for want 
of a frame. The phosphate of lime abounds in 
wheat, in milk, and is found more or less abun- 
dant in nearly ail of the substances used as food. 

It is estimated that, on the average, the human 
system requires about seven times as much carbon- 
accous food to keep up its heat as of nitrogenous 
food to restore the wear of the muscles and tissues. 
The best food is that admixture which supplies the 
different elements in about the proportion requir- 
ed by the body. In colder weather, or when lit- 
tle physical exertion is made, the proportion of 
carbonaceous food required is relatively greater, 

The combination required can be supplied whol- 
ly from vegetable substances. Wheat contains the 
different elements required by the muscles (in its 
gluten,) by the heating apparatus (in its starch and 
oil), and by the bones (in its phosphates). Rice and 
potatoes are mainly carbonaceous, heat producing, 
and require cabbage, milk, or other nitrogenous 
material for the muscles. The rice eaters of India 
are deficient in strength and activity. Children fed 
on rice, sago, tapioca, etc., require milk or meat. 
Eggs are mainly nitrogenous, and go well with fried 
pork (ham and eggs for example), which supplies 
the carbonaceous or heat producing clements. 
Beans and peas in like manner are appropriately 
eaten with fat pork, if not in such quantitées as to 
overtax the digestion: Milk from fresh or nearly 
fresh cows, contains the different elements in about 
the required proportions; its casein (cheese) sup- 
plies nitrogen ; its oil or butter supplies carbon; 
and its phosphates supply the bone elements. 

A mized diet, one containing all the elements 
needed for the different purposes required in the 
system, is the most natural, and most healthful. 
The best food is that containing the different ele- 
ments in the needed proportions. The intelligent 
provider for the household, or rather for the table, 
will study the requirements of those who are to eat 
there, and adapt the food to their necessities by a 
proper variety, if she have a choice of materials. 

As to whether it is desirable to confine ourselves 
wholly to a vegetable diet, there is this to be said: 
Vegetables are, as a rule, coarse compounds, re- 
quiring a considerable tax upon the digestive or- 
gans to reduce them to nutritious chyle in the 
stomach. A man living upon rice or potatoes with 





plenty of cabbage would get the needed elements, 
but he must digesta large bulk of them. Another 
may get an equal amount of real nourishment by 
eating a small quantity of beef, eggs, or cheese, and 
a little oil, butter, or fat meat. . The vegetable diet 
may do well for those having little to do but eat, 
digest, and sleep; active, energetic people, require 
concentrated animal food which supplies a great 
amount of nourishmant at a little tax upon the di- 
gestive organs, Herbiverous. animals have larger 
stomachs, and longer intestines, which extract a 
greater amount of nutriment from the coarser veg- 
etable substances in passing through the body than 
can be done by the human organism: 








Churn Dash. 


A Good 
—_———. 

A subscriber, Dennis J. Bardwell, Winnebago Co., 
Wis., sends to the Agriculturist, the sketch of achurn 
dash, shown above, which he pronounces a cure for 
cream that will not give up its butter. It is simply 
two plates of wood, cut to the form shown, and 
fastened upon the upright handle, one at the bot- 
tom, the other three inches above it. The pro- 
jections of one are opposite the indentations of the 
other. The dash is worked up and down in the 
old-fashioned way. This form is well calculated to 
cause a great commotion in the cream, which is 
continually forced against the edges of the project- 
ing parts, and thus the butter globules are quickly 
broken. Mr. B. says from 6 to 10 minutes will now 
usually suffice to churn, where 20 to 60 minutes 
were formerly required with the dash in common 
use. The apparatus looks effective, and is easily tried. 


The Employments of Women. 

This subject is becoming increasingly important, 
as the continuance of the war on so vast a scale is 
tending to the further inequality of the sexes. 
Tens of thousands of females will be deprived of 
the aid of those to whom in ordinary times they 
would look for support, and they will necessarily 
be thrown upon their own resources, There are 
many kinds of labor and business now performed 
by men which might be equally well if not better 
done by women. In the American Agriculturist for 
March, we referred to a new Work by Miss Virgin- 
ia Penny, in which is given the results of extensive 
recent research and inquiry upon the subject of 
female employment. The information is not quite 
so definite as would be desirable, yet there are 
thousands of items regarding the different kinds of 
labor, the prices paid, the success of females in 
some kinds of labor, etce., which are interesting, 
and we think the circulation of the work will tend 
to awaken further inquiry. It will doubtless indi- 
cate to many females some new employment to 
which they may turn their attention. (Those de- 
siring the book may obtain it through our book list, 
when not otherwise more conveniently accessible, 
See the advertised list on a subsequent page.) 

From this book we learn that, according to the 
last census report (1860), there were only 285,000 
females employed in the various branches of man- 
ufacture throughout the United States. This isa 
much smalles number than we should have expect- 
ed to find. Miss Penny enumerates and gives some 
details concerning over 500 different employments 
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in which females are or might be engaged, and a 
large proportion of these come under the head 
of manufactures. 

In 1848, when Paris contained less than one mil- 
lion inhabitants, there were employed in only thir- 
teen braffches of industrial labor, 112,891 women, 
7,851 girls between the ages of 12 and 16, and 869 
under 12, Over twelve hundred other occupations 
of females were officially reported. The following 
selections are interesting. 
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Occupation. ploy employ 
Boot and Shoe Makers...........+.- eo. 013,553 6,713 
Makers of Shoes to Order 1,555 
Chasers and Engravers..........%. vce 330 21 
Gilders and Silverers of Ware..........- 442 163 
Gilders of Wood and Paper...........+++ 878 329 
Makers of Military Equipments.......... 1,649 2,254 
Dealers in Furs... 3.2... cocccocccccece 232 399 
Makers of Kid and Cloth Gloves......... 1,064 1,076 
Copper-Plate Engravers.......-..++e++++ 266 62 
Dealers in Linen Drapery.........+..++ e 80. 8,974 
Manufacturers of Linen Drapery........ 80 2,331 
Embroiderers of Furniture... ........-+++ 473 
Makers of Painters’ Pencils and Brushes. 114 129 
Feather Dresser@r-: .......2...sccscccce 78 533 
Polishers and Burnishers of Gold........ 23 284 
WOOD cn cgetes decies oe cccdvcbeoecsapenss 17,726 13,716 
Makers of Hat Morocco.... ..........++ 296 356 


The number of shop-keepers is not stated, the 
very thing we would like most to know, for during 
our visit last season we were specially interested in 
observing that both in London and Paris, but espec- 
ially in Paris, the clerks or sellers in the retail es- 
tablishments of almost all kinds were chiefly fe- 
males. A majority of the ticket sellers at the rail- 
way stations were also females; while in those sa- 
loons or eating and drinking houses where the lower 
classes of men were most apt to be found, men 
were employed as waiters, etc. An exception to 
this was seen in some of the beer shops of London, 
where well dressed and apparently modest females 
behind the counters were compelled to listen to the 
profanity and low language of drunkards and vile 
men. Throughout France the police regulations 
are so strict that females very appropriately occupy 
the railway ticket stations, and other public offices. 
We think that in this country there are tens of 
thousands of situations in our retail stores, and in 
ticket offices, etc., which might be occupied by 
women. The habitual respect and courtesy here 
shown to women, would protect them from insult, 
and perhaps a well dressed, well behaved woman 
in many of our public offices would tend to 
make them less the resort of boisterous men. 
In this city there are certainly many thousands 
of men becoming effeminated by standing be- 
hind the counters dabbling in tapes, silks, and rib- 
bons, who should give place to women, and them- 
selves go forth to the sterner employments of man. 

Another thought in this connection. There is an 
increasing demand for fruits and flowers, and may 
not these be more cultivated by females than they 
now are? Near our cities and large villages espec- 
ially, many a widow with her dependent family, 
might, from an acre or two of grapes and other 
small fruits, derive a livelihood. The training of 
the trees and vines, their protection from insects, 
etc., are appropriate work for women and children, 
far more healthful and invigorating, than the now 
“ everlasting stitch, stitch, stitch,” which is thought 
to be about the only work a dependent woman 
may do for others, with credit to herself. 





For the American Agriculturist, 


Hints on House Cleaning. 

The first place to attack is the cellar. It should 
not be neglected, because “nobody will see it.” 
Neatness is desirable for its own sake. A well kept 
cellar is essential for health as well as comfort. No 
person of common sense would think of building a 
dwelling over aswamp hole: yet many are living 
over cellars which are little better. The dampness 
from want of ventilation in that department, and 
the effluvia arising from decaying vegetables, are 
undoubtedly frequent causes of fever and ague. It 
is preferable to have the main portion of potatoes, 
roots, cabbages, etc., stored in a cellar apart from 
the house, and to bring in a supply occasionally as 
needed, But let everything be thoroughly over- 








hauled now, and all decomposing substances re- 
moved. Clear out every unoccupied box and bar- 
rel, Rout the spiders that have curtained the win- 
dows and festooned the beams overhead. Stop all 
rat holes, and repair places which they have gnawed. 
Caustic potash, or chloride of lime, scattered near 
their haunts, are said to be efficacious in driving 
them away. A good floor of cement is an excel- 
lent preventive of theirsapping and mining. Aftera 
complete clearing out, give the walls and ceiling a 
good coat or two of whitewash, and when all things 
are “set to rights,” it will be a pleasure to enter 
what is usually the most repulsive part of the dom- 
icil. The garret will next claim attention. Not a 
little dust will be found quietly resting there, hav- 
ing taken refuge from continued assaults with the 
broom in the lower rooms. Before disturbing it, 
pack away all extra bed clothing, woolen garments, 
and other apparel not needed for present wear. 
Tight trunks or boxes will keep them safe from 
moths, if they be occasionally taken out and thor- 
oughly beaten. Do not suffer an accumulation of 
rubbish in the garret. If an article is useless, it will 
not pay to store it ; sell it, give it away, or burn it. 
Before commencing with the other rooms, go 
through the pantries and closets. Clothes closets 
should not be neglected. Moths seek dusty, linty 
corners for breeding. Sweep and whitewash the 
walls, scrub the wood-work, and stop all cracks 
with mortar or putty. Rooms should be gone 
through with in order, commencing at the upper 
stories. There is no need to let even the good 
man of the house know that this operation is going 
on. Undertake no more at atime than can be well 
finished in one day, and the grand domestic revo- 
lution witnessed every Spring in some households 
may be avoided. An OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


Washing Cotton Comforters. 





“Economist” writes to the Agriculturist, that 
comforters can be made so that the cotton may be 
easily removed before washing. Her method is to 
place a layer of cotton between the calico, and tie 
it at points about six inches apart with coarse knit- 
ting cotton doubled. The needle is run through 
the whole thickness of calico and cotton, then re- 
turned, and the thread fastened with a knot. After 
the cotton is all properly secured, the edges of the 
calico are sewed together with a running stitch. 
When soiled, the threads are easily drawn from 
the edges, the ties are cut, and the cloth is remov- 
ed and washed, leaving the cotton in a continuous 
sheet, ready to be replaced when the calico is 
cleansed. She says this can be done in less time 
than by washing the whole together, and the cot- 
ton will remain lighter and more comfortable, than 
it could be made by whipping after washing. 
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Mixed Cotton and Woolen Stockings. 


—_—*o— 
A HINT TO MANUFACTURERS. 


It is rather surprising that the improvement 
upon woolen stockings mentioned in the April 
Agriculturist, (page 118), should not have been 
adopted by manufacturers in this country. A valued 
correspondent “A” writes on this subject: “I 
found such stockings very common in Denmark 
and Russia thirty-seven years ago, and presume 
they are common all over the north of Europe; and 
probably from time immemorial have been thus 
knit, or with linen and woolen thread as you recom- 
mend, now cotton is so dear. 

“Pure woolen stockings, I have given up wearing 
for many years, for I cut holes through the heels 
and toes of the strongest in three or four days— 
they doing me very little service. As I cannot find 
in our country the mixed woolen and cotton, I wear 
in the Winter thick, coarse cotton, and find these 
answer well, though I would prefer woolen if they 
did me any kind of service. I used to have apiece 
of stout cotton cloth sewed over the heel of my 
woolen stockings; but there were two objections 
to this ; it made thestocking too thick and bungling 
at the heel, and the cotton cloth would not shrink 








evenly with the woolen stocking, which thus 
caused wrinkles very uncomfortable to the heel.” 
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To Prevent Stammering. 
—_—o———_ 

J. T. Hassett, Summit Co., O., writes to the 1y- 
riculturist. ‘When children see any thing remark- 
able (in their view), they are always in a great hur- 
ry to tell of it, and often the words crowd to the 
tongue faster than they fall from it, which induces 
stammering. On such occasions, the parent should 
instantly hush the child, until its excitement is 
over, and then give it the privilege to make the 
relation calmly.” This isa good suggestion. It is 
known that an inyeterate stutterer can be cured by 
practising some method which requires him to 
speak deliberately and in measured time. Some 
“Professors” who cure stammerers, require their 
pupils to beat time with the finger at cach word, 
the same as in singing, and in this way the habit o1 
control over the organs of speech is acquired. But 
prevention is always better than cure, and a little 
care at the first will entirely break up the tendency 
to stammer, which children “often have. 
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“Hulling” Beans before Cooking. 














Mr. Epitor: In response to your suggestion in 
the American Agriculturist last month, in reference 
to the very nutritious quality of beans, and their 
indigestibility unless the skins are broken so as 
to allow the gastric juice to act upon the inner por 
tion, I send you my wife’s mode of cooking them 
I will premise by saying that for many years we 
have raised for our own cooking a small, bright, 
white pole-bean, planted with corn. The corn 
stalks support the vines, and do not appear to be 
in the least injured by them.—Before cooking the 
beans, they are hulled with lye from wood ashes, 
just as we prepare corn for what is called “lye 
hominy.” There need not be the least taste of the 
lye left upon either beans or corn. Beans thus 
prepared speedily cook very tender, and make a 
wholesome and delicious dish, either as soup or 
mashed. G. M. 

Hancock County, Ind., March, 1863. 


Hints on Cooking. 


—<->_—__ 


Hiow to Cook Asparagus.—Cut the 
stalks when 6*to 12 inches high, and wash if need- 
ed. Some break the stems into short pieces, and 
others tie them whole in little bundles, a few stalks 
in each. They are then boiled in water slightly 
salted, for 25 to 80 minutes, and dipped out and 
drained. Lay toast in the bottom of a dish, and 
spread the asparagus over it. Pour over the whole 
a full supply of drawn butter, or what is better, 
gravy made of milk and flour—cream instead of 
milk makes it still richer. Add salt enough to sea- 
son it. The good quality of the dish will much de- 
pend upon the skill exercised in making the gravy. 
If eaten in large quantities, asparagus is diuretic, 
though producing no serious injury. In moderate, 
quantity it is not only palatable and moderately nu- 
tritious, but believed to be healthful. 


Cheap Vegetable Soup.—Contributed 
to the Agriculturist by M. H. B. France, Susquehan 
na Co., Pa. Peeland slice a quart bowl of potatoes 
with two or three onions, and boil tender. Stir 
three tablespoonfuls of flour into cold water and 
add to the potatoes, with butter the size of an egg. 
Pour in water sufficient for four quarts of soup and 
season with pepper and salt to taste. Adda pint of 
dry bread or biscuit, boil a few moments and serve. 





Mrs. Bunker’s Soup.—A young house- 
keeper requests that Mrs. Tim Bunker will please 
communicate, for the benefit of the inexperienced, 
how to make that soup which her husband writes 
about with so much gusto, on page 87 (March No.). 


A Dish for Hard Times. —M. A. 
Johnson, Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, sends to the 
Agriculturist the following directions for cooking a 
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dish, which she says was found economical during 
the leng drouth in that State a few years since. 
“Cut two ounces of lean bacon, or a red herring, in 
pieces, put it into a pot, with three onions, a few 
pepper corns, and asmall bundle of thyme and pars- 
ley, and three pints of water; let it boil three 
quarters of an hour, Then add to it one pound of 
clean picked whole rice, and let it boil just three 
minutes (no longer). Take the pot from the fire, 
and let it stand by the side of it, and the rice will 
swell, and take up all the water, and become quite 
soft. If properly done, it will weigh nearly five 
pounds, and will completely dine five men. If the 
rice be not sufficiently tender, a little more water 
may be added as it stands by the fire. This is a 
cheap and excellent dish.” 


Corn Bread without Milk. — Con- 
tributed to the Agriculturist by “Aunt Prudence,” 
Tuolumne Co., Cal. On 8% pt. of corn meal, pour 
11g pint boiling water, to which add two heaping 
teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one of salt, and 44 cup of 
molasses and let it stand all night. In the morning 
add 1¥/ pt. of flour before it is sifted, and one heap- 
ing teaspoonful saleratus, well dissolved in }¢ pt. of 
cold water. Turn this into a tin pail thoroughly 
greased, and place the pail immediately in boiling 
water, and continue the boiling two hours. The 
cover of the pot should be wrapped in a clean cloth 
to absorb the moisture, which would otherwise 
drop from the cover into the pail and spoil a por- 
tion of the bread. 


Transparent Pies.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, by A. Thompson, Pendleton 
Co., Ky. Take 3 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 
teacupful of rich cream, 3 tablespoonfuls of jelly, 
1 of butter, flavor with essence of lemon. The fair- 
er the jelly the better, as it makes a nicer looking 
pie than dark jelly ; either makes a delicious article. 
The above ingredients are enough for two pies. 
[From the absence of explicit directions, we sup- 
pose the materials are to be mixed, enclosed in 
crust, and baked in the ordinary way.—ED.] 


Hint on Boiling Potatoes.— “ Aunt 
Prudence,” writes to the Agriculturist that old and 
very poor potatoes are greatly improved by paring 
and soaking them in cold water for several hours 
previous to boiling. Good potatoes should be 
cooked without peeling. 


Queen Victoria Padding, — Contrib- 
uted to the American Agriculturist, by M. Crane, 
Wis. Take one cupful each of flour, sugar, grated 
apples, grated carrots, finely chopped suet, and 
dried currants ; season with one teaspoonful of salt, 
a little nutmeg and essence of lemon. Mix ail well 
together without water, and tie it in a wet cloth. 
Place it in boiling water and cook two hours, or 
longer if the pudding be very large. 


Milk Pudding.—Contributed to the Agri- 
culturist by “ C. B.D.” Add to one quart of boil- 
ing milk, one teacupful of flour wet to the consist- 
ence of cream; when well cooked, mold in cups, 
turn out when cold, and dress with cream, sugar 
and nutmeg. 


Fruit Cake.—Contributed to the Agricul- 
turist by Mrs. C. Moore, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 
Mix 2 beaten eggs, 2 cups of sugar, 4 of flour, 1 of 
sour cream, 1 of butter, 1 tablespoonful cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful cloves,1 of soda, 1 pound raisins 
chopped fine. Bake in a slow oven.—Jcing for the 
same. Beat the whites of two eggs to a froth, add 
4g pound of powdered white sugar, beat from 8 to 
10 minutes, and apply when the cake is nearly cold. 


Apple Fritters.—Contributed to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist by James Bricker, Indiana Co., Pa. 
Take any large sized apples, except sweet, pare them 
and cut them into circular pieces about one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness, at the same time taking 
out the cores with a sharp pointed knife. Make 
some batter of wheat flour as for common griddle 
cakes, drop the sliced apples into it, have ready a 
deep griddle or spider into which put about half a 
pint of lard. When it is hot, with a large spoon 
drop the apples into it; to be eaten while warm. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Judge not from Appearances. 


A few years since a party of ten or twelve clergymen 
went on an excursion on South Bay, Long Island. They 
had been cooped up in the city during the year, and wisely 
thought a week or two of recreation would prepare them 
to work with more vigor. They were dressed for the 
occasion with coarse clothing, thick boots and straw hats. 
They hired a sloop, and enjoyed themselves highly for a 
week, sailing up and down the bay. When Saturday 
night came, the sloop was anchored near a small village. 
In some way, a few of the inhabitants learned who they 
were, and the next morning a committee invited each of 
them to preach in one of the neighboring churches, which 
they accordingly did, to the great gratification of the vil- 
lagers. On Monday, one of the number who was cook for 
the company, went ashore to buy some milk and eggs for 
breakfast. He stopped ata farm house, and stated his 
errand. “I’ve no eggs nor milk to sell,” said the lady of 
the house. She spoke quite short, and with a scowl that 
seemed to say, “I don’t want to deal with a suspicious 
looking man.” The coarse coat, somewhat blackened 
by cooking, the tattered straw hat, and sunburnt face 
certainly were not prepossessing. After a little parley- 
ing she asked “‘ Who are you in that boat?” ‘“‘ Weare a 
good set of fellows, having a little fun,” was the reply. 
‘¢ Humph, I should think so,” said the lady. *‘‘ Have you 
got any rum on Loard?” added she spitefully. ‘“ Why 
madam, we are a company of ministers.” ‘‘I guess 
you’ll make me believe that” was the answer. “TI be- 
lieve you heard me preach yesterday,” quietly remarked 
the gentleman. ‘ Why, is that you!” exclaimed the 
woman throwing up both hands, *‘ You shall have all 
the eggs, and all the milk, and any thing else you want.” 
And after that there was nothing lacking in her hospital- 
ity. The clergyman gave her a gentle hint that clothing 
was not always a safe standard by which to judge of a 
man, and left her, greatly amused with the incident. 








A Faithfal Dog. 


A tanner had a large mastiff to guard his premises from 
thieves. The foreman of the yard regularly fed the dog, 
and the two were on the best terms. The owner suspect- 
ed the foreman of dishonesty, and discharged him. In 
this he was probably not mistaken, for a few weeks after 
the man determined to steal a load of hides during the 
night. He knew the premises perfectly, and felt sure his 
old friend the dog, would offer no resistance. He ac- 
cordingly drove a cart near the fence, climbed over, and 
threw the hides, one by one out of the enclosure. The 
dog appeared pleased to see him, and did not offer to pre- 
vent his operations. When the man was ready to go, in- 
stead of unbolting the gate and passing out, he started to 
go as he had entered, climbing the fence, so as to leave no 
clue by which he might be detected. This unusual pro- 
ceeding aroused the dog’s suspicions, if such a term may 
be applied to an animal’s ideas. He at once sprang upon 
the thief, seized him by the leg, and held him until the 
owner came to his assistance and secured the culprit. 





Curious Sentence. — Translation. 


Prof. E. North, of Hamilton College, N. Y., contributes 
the following concerning the curious Latin sentence, 
‘* Sator arepo tenet opera rotas,” which was published in 
the Agriculturist on page 57, (Feb. No.) “This double 
palindrome (word or sentence reading backward and for- 
ward the same), is one of the most curious results ever 
brought about by the useof words. Notice that you may 
read four ways, and the sentence is the same. In trans- 
lating put acolon after arepo, “As a planter I move 
slowly: industry checks the wheels.’’—This is a clumsy 
paraphrase of the familiar proverb, festina lente, ‘‘ make 
haste slowly.” The sentence is itself a good example of 
what may be accomplished by making haste slowly. Who 
can tell us the author of this scholastic curiosity ?’’ 


The Game of Matching Pairs. 

Not unfrequently when a company meet to spend an 
evening, it takes considerable time to get them mingled 
together. We have seen the gentlemen collect in one 
corner and the ladies in another, and not more than half 
enjoy themselves until some one of sufficient tact had dis- 
tributed them more naturally. A correspondent of the 
Agriculturist, “ Jim Hop Along,” having been thus situ- 
ated, after some study, has hit on the following game 
which will serve admirably to ‘ break the ice,’ and pro- 
duce some merriment. Cards or bits of paper are num- 
bered from one upward to correspond with the number of 
gentlemen present, and another set of smaller ones are 
similarly prepared for the ladies. The two sets are first 
shuffled separately, and one given to each person, who 
must keep his or her number secret. Then a gentleman 
starts to seek his fortune. Approaching any lady he may 





fancy, he lows and presents his card. Should the num. 
ber on her card correspond with his, he salutes her and 
takes a seat by her side, and the next person on the right 
proceeds to make a choice. But if the first gentleman 
be unfortunate, the lady returns his card, gives him her 
seat, and starts to seek her own fortune, as he had pre- 
viously done. The company soon beome interested in 
the game: there is no little fun over some of the pairs thus 
brought together. After all are matched, if desired, the 
numbers may be shuffled again, and another trial made.” 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 





No. 37, Illustrated Rebus.—A poetical quotation. 


No. 38. Problem by J. W. Robbins, Tioga Co., N. Y¥. 
How can fifteen sheep be enclosed in four yards, so as to 
have an odd number and a different one in each yard? 


No. 39. Arithmetical Problem.—Three men, A, B, & C, 
dug a ditch 100 rods long for $100, The ditch being deep- 
er at one end than the other, A, took the deepest part and 
got 20 cents per rod more than B, who took the middle 
part; and C, took the shallowest and received 20 cents per 
rod less than B. Each man received $3374 ; how many 
rods did each man dig? 





Answers to Puzzles and Problems in April 
No. (page 121.)—No. 35. Illustrated Rebus.—“ Doe toot 
hers as theys hood dotou;” or Do to others as they 
should do fo you. No. 36. Problem.—Answer: The 
clocks will show the same hour at 12 o’clock on April 15. 


The following have sent in correct answers to recent 
= and questions; the numbers indicate the a“ 
ms answered by each: Annie J. Hooper, 29; H. A. Col- 
lins, 31, 32; John R. Wilkinson, 30; . Noliff, 32; John 
Lee, 33; Nathan Tyler, 31,32, 33; James D. McGiffert, 
31, 33; Howard, 33, 34; Thomas D. Smedley, 33 ; Geo. 
Cc. Comstock, 31, 32; Noah S§, Barnum, 31, 32; A little 
irl, 32; ‘Israel C. Rinehart, 31, 33, 34; Calvin B. Brad- 
ey, 30; David Sheaffer, 31, 32,33, 34; Jose h Kerschier, 
33; Purinton Maryot, 33: Geo. Wistart irk, 31, 32; 
Samuel F. Lazear, 33, 34; Fred. aye 33, 34; L. C, 
Pancoast, 31, 32; E. D. Hewit, 33 ; K J.,” 32, 8 34; 
W. F. Grant, 33; Daniel S. Carver, 33 ; Prag Hoffman, 
31, 32, 33 ; Marcello Hutchinson, 31, 32, 33, ; E. C. 
Maderwell, 31, 32, 33; ‘* hag’ Penta sia 31, 38,33: I. Ww. 
McCulloch, 31, 32, 33, 34 ary E. Parlin, 31, "32, 34; 
Frank B. Conger, 31, 32, 34; Orlando Vaughan, 31, 33, 34; 
Chilion Conger, 31, 32; George Sawyer, 31, 32, 
James H. Hamer. 32, 33, 34; N. Lewis, 93; John F. 
Holmes, eS 33, 34; Maria A. Rotch, 31, = 33, 34; B. B. 
aan , 38 ‘34; F.& L. Burke, 32 ; Jose h Pool, 
31, 32, 33; m. H. Bates, 31, 33, 34; Ww. Stilwell, 31, 
33 ; Sonnias ; Moogiend Jr., 32, 33; A B. Foster and. w. 
A. Vaughap, 32, 34; Ella E. Badger, 3 34; B. K. Melick, 31, 
32; F Swan, 31, 32, 34; “ H. ” 31, 32, 33, "34: 
Charles Foster, 33; ‘Josiah C. Britton, 33; Charles s. Ed: 
sall, 31, 32; A. S. Fredeabargn3 31, 33; Schuyler Duryee, 
33 ; 'Praak B Ferris, 33, 34 D. Rider, 33 ; Alice R., 31; 
Robert W. Steere, 32; Wiilie Sta les, 33; Lansing L. 
Porter, 32; N.S. Barnum, 34; L. . Hays, 31, 32; 
E. Bradley, 34; S. B. Hulburt, 38; Charles R. and Ellen 
% Coie, 31, 32, 34; Isaac D. S 1» 33: — Decker, 31; 
;G. W. Hoistein, 33 ; Matti . Taft, ; M. we 
pT Jr., 31; George Brown, 31; J. s. Coles, 31, 32; 
Ww. 32; Ss. Sheppard, ans Watson Dewees, 32, 33 
G. Whelen, 31, 32, 34; Cale W. Waterman, 31, 32 SM. 
McCausland, 31, 32; Isaac F. Mills, al? 32, 33, ‘Suma 
Coon, 3 31, 32; E. C. Hutchinson 32, 34; M. Seongale, 31, 
32, 33; “WG. J.” 31, 83; G. W. Litchfield, 83; J. 
Newton Stauffer, 33; Wm. E. Wooddell, 33 ; Theodore 
a Schoonmaker, 33 ; +. 7 Sawyer, 33; S. D. Merrill, 
: “J, H. A.,” 31, 32, 33; Rufus W. Weeks, 31, 82, 33, 
34: Robert G. Weeks, “al 32; Geo F. Weeks,’ 31 : 
“TL. B. P..” 31, 33; G. W. Sarson, 33; G. F. Duisieworth: 
33; S.N. Dater North, 31, 32; Howard Himmelwi ht, 
32; H. A. Lamb, 21, 32; “+6. W. R. »” 32; George A. Bae 
nard, 31, 32; H. Bowers, 83 ; Samuel L. Henderson, 3, 
Wm. C. Johnson, 33; Celia Trew, 31, 32; “ Brushe' Val- 
ley,” 33; Johnny T. Dickerman, 31; Alien Terre 
James Cock, 33; Lizzie McMichael, 31, 33; = a Bert 
rows, 31, 33, 34 ; Daniel B. Vansyckel y Wm. 
J, McMarrigal, 31; Bell Rutan, 31, 34; “BK ti ” 31, 
32; L. L. Fisher, 31, 32, 33; Henry Ls Osgood, 31, 32, 33, 
34; James 8S, Harold, 82; “A. T.,” 1, 32, 33 0. Gay, 
33; Mary J. pen 31, 33; Hiram’ Mitchell, 33; Hen- 
va ‘Martin n Relleeh tc ;“E. Si” “ALR.” A. P.,” 
“C.B.,” “8. R.,” “A. Gi,” 34; Hows 
andl colbarn, "is: R.R. C. Grantham, 33; Alvin Hammon, 
31, 32; Edmund B. Newton, 33; M. R: ee 3 
= Ht, Ford, 33; Sarah A. Glaze, 3s, 34; Albert. D, Rust, 
; 8. Emina Barker, 33; Isaac T. «McLain, 33 ; V. Liz- 
sie McClure, 83; “ Vic.,” 81, 84; Wm. P. Dawes, 33; 
John M. Creswell 32, 33, 34; ; James aoe SE ‘John 
Farquhar, 32; John Green, 31, Nettie Haier. a 
C. A. Snook, 31: Albert C. Siewers, ~ lex, Le, 
$2: H. Waters, 35- Jacob Lasley, 31, 32, 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Garden—No. 2. 


The articles under this head have an important end in 
view. We expect, by gradual, easy steps, to teach those 
who read them, some important and useful lessons, to 
lead them to become closer observers of the wonderful 
things in the natural world, and thus add greatly to the 
interest of their future lives, Some of you may become 
skillful botanists before you know it. We hope every 
one will follow our sugges- 
tion, and sow the seed as we 
recommended, and apply 
the description to the plants 
themselves. Study these ar- 
ticles enough to become fa- 
miliar with the few apparent: 
ly hard names we introduce. 
Please learn the A B C’s, 
and you will soon become 
interested readers. Read the 
review ending this chapter. 
—In the last number, we 
told our young friends what 
seeds to plant, and probably 
many have them already in 
the g@~und. There is no need 
to be in a hurry, for any time 
in May will be early enough 
to sow them. The Sweet 
Peas and Morning Glories 
should be put where they 
can have strings or brush to 
run upon, and the Musk- 
melon should have room 
enough to spread itself on 

Fig. 1. the ground. The seeds be- 
ing in the ground, we must now wait patiently for the 
plants to show themselves. “After a while—which will 
be longer or sherter, according to the weather, and the 
depth to which the seeds were covered—the ground will 
break and the little plants will push through, and ali but 
the Peas and Oats will spread out two little leaves to the 
light and air. If there are plenty of 
plants of the Melon, you can,afford to 
take up.one or more carefully, and you 
will find it will Jook as in fig. 1. It 
has root, stem, and leaves, and though 
very small, it has all that a plant needs 
to enable it to grow. Wonderful in- 
deed have been the changes which 
have been going on in the dark ground ; 
a little dry lifeless looking seed was 
put in the earth, and now we havea 
living plant. Before we watch the 
growth any further, let us see what 
has been going on out of our sight, 
and where this plant came from. Take 
a piece of cloth and wet it and fold it 
a few times so that it will lay on a plate 
or saucer ; put a few of the Melon seeds 
between the folds of the cloth, cover 
with another plate or saucer, and keep 
itin awarm room. We have now the 
seeds in very much the same condi- 
tion as they are in the soil, they have 
warmth, moisture and air, and all 
these are. necessary in order that the 
seed may grow. The seed soon begins to swell and ina 
day or two, the skin or seed coat will 
break open, and a little point of stem 
will be seen pushing itself out of the 
crack. This stem will go on increasing 
until it gets to be several times longer 
than the seed, (fig. 2.) The seed-coat 
will be pushed off and the two seed- 
leaves will show themselves. If the 
cloth has been kept moist, we shall get 
in this way a little plant just like the one 
which grew in the ground, except that it 
will have no roots, (fig. 3.) It will be 
noticed that this plant all came out of 
the seed, for we have given it nothing 
but water. Now, what was in that seed 
at the beginning ? We must pick it open 
and find out. Let us take a 
melon seed and soak it un-f 
til it becomes a little soft-} 
ened, and then pick its coat 
off carefully. We shall find 
inside of it two little leaves, 
rather thick and plump, 
joined together by a very short little stem, 
(fig. 4.) A little plant then is really packed 
away in the seed, only differing from the Fis: 4. 
plantin fig. 3, in the length of the stem. This is the embryo. 








Fig. 2. 








Fig. 3. 








Now as quite a growth takes place when it is not in the 
ground it is plain that all the material for this growth 
must have been provided beforehand in the seed. This 
is really the case. The two seed leaves are thick from 
being filled with food which is to enable the plant to make 





Fig. 5. 


its first growth -which is to push out the little stem. If 
the seed is in the ground this stem lengthens; the lower 
end pushes downwards, and the other end works its way 
to the surface. The plant can make its growth, thus far, 
from its store of food, but roots soon start 
from the lower end of the stem, by means 
of which it can draw nourishment from 
the soil. Now we have described the plant 
thus far without the help of any unusual 
words, but as there are terms which are 
used to express the parts, we may as well 
know what they are. The little stem is 
called the radicle, and the seed-leaves are 
Fig. 6. called cotyledons, The cotyledons or 
seed-leaves are unlike in shape to those which will fol- 
low thei, but they are nevertheless leaves. In many 
plants they fall away after other leaves appear, but in 
the melon they will grow large and remain for a long 
time. We find that the leaf in this case is made to do 
two things ; while it is in the seed it serves to hold food 
for the first growth of the plant, and afterward it comes 
to the light and air, and acts like other leaves in help- 
ing the plant to grow. Our little Melon plant has at 
first only a pair of leaves, but soon a little bud will ap- 
pear between them which contains the leaves that are to 
follow. This bud is called the plumule, (fig. 7); it is to be 
found ready formed in some seeds, and can be easily seen 
in the bean.—Let us now see how some of the other seeds 
are getting on. The Tomatoes will be likely to be rather 
slow in coming up, but after a while their long seed-leaves 
will make their appearance. 
The Peas will seem quite 
unlike the rest in their way 
of growing, and you will 
watch in vain for the seed- 
leaves. They are there hid- 
den underground, and if one 
is dug up, the two cotyle- 
dons will be found, but so 
filled up with food for the 
young plants, that they will 
never be able to serve as 
leaves above ground, so they 
remain below and give up 
their nourishment to the 
plumule which grows rapid- 
ly, (fig. 5.) The right hand 
figure is the pea, with its 
skin off, showing the radicle; 
and the left hand figure 
shows the radicle and the 
plumule growing. The Four 
O’clock and Morning Glory 
will show two seed-leaves 
when they come up, which 
will look more like leaves Fig. 7. 
than those of the Flax and Melon; they are very thin 
—too thin to have ‘held much food for the young plant ; 
still the food is stored up in the seed, but not in the 
embryo itself, Place some of the Four O’clock seeds in 
a wet cloth until they begin to sprout. Then break them 
open and carefully remove the embryo plant—it will be 
found carefully rolled up and coiled around a little ball 
of what appears like flour. A seed cut in two will look 
like fig. 6—where the dotted part represents the floury 
portion with the embryo coiled around it. Now this lit- 
tle mass of flour is put here for just the same purpose that 
the matter which thickens up the seed-leaves of the mel- 
onis put in them—for food to enable the little p!ant to 
grow until it makes roots, and can get along without this 
help.—Here the same thing is done in two different ways. 
In the melon the food is placed in the embryo, and in the 
Four O'clock it is outside of it. When the food is not in 











the embryo, it is called albumen—and we have already 
seen that some seeds have albumen and some do not. 
The Flax, Melon and Pea, have no albumen, while the 
Four O’clock, Morning Glory, Tomato and Oat have, 
The albumen of the Morning Glory is not floury like that 
of the Four O'clock, but when wet appears like jelly. 
We have not space to show how the embryo is arranged 
in different seeds, but that can be learned by and by, 
When the oats come up they will not’ show seed-leaves, 
nor will you be able to find them by digging down as in 
the case of the pea. The seed of the oat is small, and its 
embryo much smaller, and it requires a 
good magnifier and some skill to be able 
to see it. So you will have to rely upon 
our engraving to see how the embryo Oat 
(fig. 8) looks.—Fig. 8 shows the embryo at 
the lower part of the albumen, and fig. 9 
shows the embryo separate; instead of 
two seed-leaves, there is but one, and this 
is coiled around, showing the plumule 
above, and the radicle below. This one 
seed-leaf never comes to the surface. All 
the other plants we have mentioned have 
two seed-leaves while the oat has but one. 
This difference does not appear very im- 
portant to you, perhaps, but it is a dis- 
linguishing character of two very distinct 
classes of plants—differences which are 
seen in the embryo, and as the plant grows are found in 
all its other parts. Now, as the distinction between those 
which have two seed-leaves is an important one, perhaps 
you will go to the trouble of learning the names by which 
they are called in the books. Those with-one seed-leaf, 
or cotyledon are called mono-cotyledonous plants, Mono 
meaning one. Those with two cotyledons 
are di-cotyledonous. Di means two. You 
must not be discouraged at these names, for 
we shall not have occasion to use many such 
hard ones.—The plants being fairly up, the 
plumule or little bud soon appears ; it is soon 
lifted above the seed-leaves, a leaf or two 
leaves open—another bud appears above these 
and so the plant goes on to increase in length. 
Down in the soil the roots are increasing in 
size and number to keep pace with the growth 
above ground.—But we have given you quite 
Fig. 9. enough to observe in the little garden for the 
present. When you have seen how the 
seeds start there, it will be interesting to watch other 
seeds which the older people have planted, and see that 
they, though differing in appearance from yours, are all 
growing upon the same general plan. 
Review.—1. Don’t neglect to start some of the seeds. 





Fig. 8. 





_ The above pictures are exact copies of growing seeds, 


started in a folded towel, and kept moist and warm be- 
tween two plates, a few days in the Agriculturist office. 
2.—What is the embryo? 
3.—What is the radicle? 
4.—What are cotyledons? 
5.—What is a plumule? 
6.—Where do’ cotyledons of peas grow? 
7.—What is the albumen? 
8.— Which of our seven chosen plants feed on albumen ? 
9.—How do the others feed ? 
10.—How does the albumen of the Morning Glory differ 
from that of the Four O’clock ? 
11.—Have oats any seed leaves or cotyledons ? 
12.—What are mono-cotyledonous plants ? 
13.—What are di-cotyledonous plants ? 





A Farmer Without Arms, 


W. M. Beauchamp, Onondaga Co., N. Y., sends to the 
American Agriculturist an interesting account of a farm- 
er he formerly knew, who was born without arms. “ In- 
stead of appealing to the charitable for support, he com- 
menced early to help himself. His first property was a 
hen and chickens, next a pet lamb, and afterward a shaggy 
colt. He took good care of these, and increased his stock, 
a little at a time, until he became a prosperous farmer. 
Having no hands he learned to use his toes, which were 
longer than common. His legs were also very flexible, 
and by practice he was enabled to readily perform most 
operations with ease. He puton and tovk off his own 
clothing, shaved, and fed himself, milked his own cows, 
and took part in most labors of the farm. He was a ter- 
ror to evil doers, whom he could punish with severity. 
He was powerfully built, and possessed of great strength 
in the head and shoulders. He would butt like a ram; or 
seize an offending urchin with his teeth, and shake him 
with bull-dog tenacity. He died at the age of seventy, 
leaving a large family—having been mar:ied three times.” 





A BeavuTiruL Repiy.—A lady in Switzerland, adress- 
ing a peasant who was working in his garden very early 
in the season. said, “I fear the plants which have come 
forward so rapidly, will yet all be destroyed by frosts.” 
* God has been our Father a great while,” was the reply. 
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Question About Robins. 


We had always supposed that robins returned regu- 
larly every Spring to build their nests in the neighbor- 
hood they had frequented the previous year. A recent 
English writer thinks differently, and even believes the 
parent birds may be killed off by the young ones when 
they have grown to mature robin-hood. He says: “ This 
is a subject which has occupied my attention for several 
years ; and, although I have not arrived at any satis- 
factory conclusion, my experience may not be uninterest- 
ing. Ihave for the last four years had one, if not two, 
tame robins, each year, but never more than one on the 
same part of the premises, and never the same bird for 
two years. One has located itself in the shrubbery, and 
the other in the garden or orchard, My proceedings 
have been as simple as possible. When I first observe a 
young robin, I throw it a bit of bread, calling at the same 
time, *Tom! Tom! Tom! I gradually diminish the 
distance to which I throw the bread, until in a very few 
days the robin will come at the call of * Tom,’ and, event- 
ually, will feed from my hand as I sit on a garden seat. 
Iam generally away for about five weeks at Christmas, 
but Tom is sure to be ready to greet me on my return. 
When pairing time comes, my protege introduces his or 
her mate, as the case may be, and then I have two visitors 
for atime. I know when they have hatched their brood, 
because then the birds fly away with their bread, instead 
of eating it on the spot. None of my pet birds have ever 
built within my own premises, but still they continue to 
come for their daily portions, until the young have left 
their nest. Then a change seems to come over them. 
The mate disappears altogether, but my own pet still 
comes to be fed, but is not so domesticated with me as 
before ; and whenever a young robin makes its appear- 
ance, it seems furious at the sight of the old one; and, as 
the former acquires strength, it appears to quite terrify 
the parent bird, and before the Autumn sets in I lose my 
old companion, to go through the same phases with its 
successors. Two years ago, after the old robin had been 
absent for some weeks, I noticed it in the orchard—its 
own walk had been the shrubbery—and called as usual, 


‘Tom ! The bird came and took a bit of bread from the 
garden seat: but as it was making off to a distance to en- 
joy its repast, a young robin flew at it with violence, 
chased the bird out of bounds, and I saw it no more, 
This robin was conspicuous for a white feather in one 
wing. so that I could have detected it amongst many. 
From the above, Ican only come to the conclusion that 
the old robins either die a natural or a violent death, or 
migrate to some other locality. If one robin has a pecu- 
liar haunt, @ robin, but not, I am convinced, the same 
bird, will ever be found in tke same place; but seldom, 


if ever, more than one.”—It would be very interesting for 
our young friends to try and lecide this question by ob 
servation. We think that ou favorite bird must have 


been slandered by supposing nim capable of parricide. 








A Shadow Picture. 


This picture is not a very handsome one, to be sure, 
but if properly managed, it may produce some amuse- 
ment. Copy it upon apiece of stiff paste-board, and then 
with a sharp knife cut out the unshaded parts. It can be 
done easily by laying a piece of thin paper over this en- 
graving, anc marking the outlines of the white parts. 
Then paste this smoothly upon the paste-board, and fol- 
low the lines with the knife. Leave the edges of the 
cut square and smooth. When finished, hold it between 





a strong light and the wall, or some other white, plain sur- 
face, and the shadow will give a fair representation of a 
highly wrought dandy. This design, with several Others, 
was contributed to the “Agriculturist by Letty Ermin. 





The Agriculturist Grind-stone. 












I say, mister Editor, will you please grind my axe? 
Editor—Yes sir, with pleasure, if it be a good one. 





Hi! hi! Look Here ! You have ground the edge all off. 
Editor—That’s because it was not made of true stuff. 
It’s fixed now so it won’t hurt anybody. Whose turn next ? 





Notes on ‘Vineland Lands.” 
— 2 

On our way home from Washington, March 5th, we 
stopped over a day at Philadelphia, and made a flying 
visit to “ Vineland,” not so called from any abundant 
native growth of the vine, we suppose, but rather be- 
cause it is hoped the vine may be made to grow well 
there, or because the name itself is a euphonious 
one. The trains for the day only admitted of a stay 
of 236 hours—too short a time to canvass the merits of a 
large tract of land, though we made the best possible use 
of the time, and walked or run several miles, and with 
the assistance of a man with a spade, and by the exami- 
nation of cellars and wells being dug, and a few tilled 
plots, we gained some idea of the character of the soil. 
We purposely avoided interested parties, preferring to 
see the plot rather at random, than to be guided to any 
particularly favorable location. The tract lies about 35 
miles directly south of Philadelphia, and appears to have 
lain idle for many years at least, and little of it has ever 
been tilled. The location seems to be a healthy one. 
The surface is rolling, rather more uneven than most of 
our Western prairies. It is covered with a shrubby oak 
underbrush, with here and there small pines, and the 
stumps show that from time to time a scattering growth 
of smallish oaks has been cut off. A railroad from 
Philadelphia, to be extended to Cape May, and already 
nearly opened there, brings Vineland within easy distance 
of Philadelphia. The tract is well laid out, and the 
title appears to be good, which cannot be said of all 
the new lands offered, in the vicinity of this city at least. 
The soil is sandy, too much so for profitable culture 


‘without free manuring. The surface is not. so pure a 


sand, as some of the wild lands on Long Island, and so 
far as we examined it, the underlying gravel and pure 
sand strata do not come so near the surface. On this ac- 
count, it will be less severely affected by drouth than 
those portions of Long Island where the gravel beds 
come so near the surface as to prevent moisture ascend- 
ing from below by capillary attraction. (See Agricultu- 
rist for May, 1860.) Some who have been over more of 
the ground at Vineland, tell us that the pure sand does 
occasionally approach the surfaces, and even crop out at 
some points. We did not chance upon any such plots, 
Visitors prospecting at Vineland will be differently af- 
fected, according to the character of the country they 





came from, Thus, some persons from the sandy regions 
of Southeastern Massachusetts, tell us the Vineland soil 
is very good; while those accustomed to the clay and 
loam lands of Upper Canada, Western New-York, 
Northern Ohio, and elsewhere, pronounce it quite too 
sandy for profitable culture. We found some at Vine- 
land, especially mechanics, earning a livelihood from 
their trades as builders, etc., who talked very hope- 
fully ; we saw a few others, who are anxious to sell out. 

It requires considerable outlay to clear off the under- 
brush, plow out or grub out the roots and stumps, fence, 
and build upon the land; we judge $20 to $30 per acre 
to get the soil into fair condition for cultivation, aside 
from buildings. Some estimates put it at $3.50 per acre 
to cut and burn the brush ; $3 50 to $4 per acre toruna 
heavy plow through it, leaving the large old stumps, or 
$15 to $17 per acre for “ grubbing,” without taking out 
the stumps, and then the harrowing, seeding is to be done ; 
and the fencing as neeced. 

The soil must have manure to produce at all well. It 
is proposed to get it into clover and turn it under for 
manure. Time is required for this, and any one prepar- 
ing to locate there must take into account the first cost of 
the land ($15 to $30 per acre, according to the location ;) 
the preparation of the surface ; fencing, buildings, etc. 
It is evident that a poor man, or one with only about 
enough to buy the land, would starve while fitting upa 
productive farm, unless he depended upon laboring for 
others to support himself. We would not advise any one 
to think of going there unless he has some ready money 
to expend upon the land, and to live upon for a year or 
two at least. The mere fact that the first cost of the land 
is small, compared with other sections, is not the only 
thing to be taken into account. What it costs to get it 
into profitable use, is quite as important. Mechanics 
and tradesmen, earning their livelihood in Philadelphia, 
or elsewhere near at hand, might perhaps find it worth 
while to expend their surplus earnings in fitting upa 
homestead at “ Vineland,” though they must consider, 
whether fewer acres at a higher price may or may not be 
a more profitable investment. Those seeking farms may 
also consider whether the land at Vineland is cheaper in 
its present condition, than older farms in the vicinity, 
already fitted up, though held at a higher price per acre. 

We have said thus much to give the best information 
we could with our limited observation, to a large number 
of inquiring readers. Mr. Landis, who has charge of the 
Vineland settlement, appears to be somewhat enterpris- 
ing, and the laying out and beginning of the prospective 
village and town, indicate taste and public spirit on his 
part, though he, like all others, doubtless has an eye to 
the ultimate profit. I he can bring in a class of persons 
who can afford to work the land up to profitable tillage, 
it will be so much gain to that part of New-Jersey. We 
learn that several hundred purchases have been made, 
and the new buildings going up, and the “ clearings” be- 
gun here and there, indicate a purpose to see what can 
be done. Hundreds of persons from all parts of the 
country have been at the expense of a journey thither to 
see for themselves, and the reports brought back by 
many who have made our office a stopping point in their 
journey, are very various, The main object of the pres- 
ent article is to give our distant readers some items for 
judging whether it is worth their while to be at the expense 
of a personal visit. A more extended examination, ata 
mere favorable season for seeing the vegetation, may 
give us a better or poorer opinion of the Vineland 
enterprise. The wide notoriety given to it by advertising 
and otherwise, and the multitude of inquiries addressed 
to us, justify the attention and space we have given to 
the subject. We are only sorry that we are not able to 
speak more deffnitely and positively. If the Vineland en- 
terprise proves successful, and good farms are there de- 
veloped, the example will be very beneficial to other large 
tracts of similar soil, now lying mainly unused, all 
through Southern New-Jersey. 





Our Exhibition Tables. 


—_—~-— 

These have necessarily received less attention during 
our busy season, and during the Winter months there have 
of course, been greatly diminished contributions from the 
field, orchard, and gardens. Now, that the growing sea- 
son has come on, we invite all who have objects of inter- 
est relating to the farm, garden and household, to place 
them upon our Tables where they may be freely seen by 
the multitudes who call at the office. During the year 
1862 the number of callers on business and otherwise, 
averaged over 300 a day, or nearly 100,000. The table will 
be re-arranged this month, and objects placed thereon will 
be seen and enjoyed by a great number of interested per. 
sons. The Fruit Growers’ Meetings continue with una- 
bated interest, and will doubtless continue throughout the 
year, on Thursdays of each week—at 1 o'clock P. M., 
for the present. It was proposed at first to have weekly 
prize exhibitions of fruits, etc., and a fund was raised for 
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that purpose ; but after full discussion, it was decided that 
there was abundant public spirit to keep up the exhibi- 
tion without the stimulus of prizes, while the awards of 

rizes would be constant sources of dissatisfaction and 
Caer burning. Committees on articles exhibited will be 
appointedjfor each month, and receive and examine fruits, 
etc., and report them to the general meeting. It is de- 
sired that fruits, etc., be sent in at 11 to 114 o’clock A. M. 
on Thursday of each week, when they will receive the 
attention of the standing committee. The Prize Straw- 
berry Show in June, and the Pumpkin, Squash and 
Gourd Show in October, will be announced elsewhere. 
The following contributions to our Tables have been 
made since our last report: 


FRUITS.—Apples: The Freeman. Harrison, Bald- 
win, Canfield (sweet), Poughkeepsie Russet, and R. I. 
Greening, from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J.. 
Peck’s Pleasant, from A. G. Baldwin .-.Queen Seedling 
of King, from P. J. Ward, of Bloomfield, N. J....Sweet 
apples and grafts for distribution, from Mr. Stewart, of 
Middle Island, Conn....Canfield apples from Mrs. Wheel- 
er, of N. J Northern Spy, from Mr. Parish ...Iron 
apples, from G. M. Usher, of Port Richmond, S.I...... 
King of Tompkins Co., from E. C. Frost, Highland Nur- 
series, Schuyler Co., N. Y... Seedling apples, from J. D. 
McCabe, of White Plains, N. Y....Newtown Pippins, 
from W. S. Carpenter, of Rye, N. Y...- _Newtown Pip- 
pius (fine) from P. Vorhees, of Nyack, N. Y....Eng. Gol- 
den Russets, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Newtown Pippins, 
Baldwins, from J. L. Gourgas, of Weston, Mass..... Va- 
riety for name, from N. R. Grants of Rockville, Conn.... 
Pears: Vicar of Winkfield, in Winter, from W. S. Car- 
penter, of Rye, N. Y....Great California Pear (3 lbs. 7 
oz ), from Dr. Bellows, of New-York City. 


FLOWERS.—Camellias (fine collection), specimen of 
Hexacentris Mysorensis, from Wm. Chorlton, of Staten 
Island.... Bouquet of flowers made of wood, from John 
Sievers, of Hackensack, N. J....Chinese Pinks in bloom 
in March, 8 largé pots from M. Olm, in charge of grounds 
of O, Judd, at Flushing, N. Y.....Strelitzia Regina, or 
Bird of Paradise (very fine specimen plant) from E. 
Janes, East Morrisania, N. Y....Cranston New Seedling 
Petunias, ditto Heliotrope Chieftain, from Mr. Cranston, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


VEGETABLES, SEEDS, ETC.—Garnet Chili Pota- 
toes, from P. H. Foster, Babylon, L.I.... Large Turnips, 
from Wm. T. Peck, of N. Y. City, and L. F. Defiganiere, 
of Greensburg, N. Y.... West India Yam (14 Ibs.), from 
Mr. Bitter, of N. Y. City.... Mormon Cotton, from C. H. 
Howard, of Utah.... Yankton Corn and Mandan Corn, 
(said to be ready for table in 40 days after planting), from 
Judge Caton, of Ottawa, Lll....Specimens of White Flint 
Corn, from Abram Brown, of Deer Park, L. I....Dent 
Corn (very large), from A. Monfort, of New Utrecht, L. 
I .. Chicory, from Solon Robivson, of N. Y. Tribune... 
Cotton, (grown at Deaf and Dumb Institute, Washington 
Hights), from Mr. Morris....Fancy Gourds, from A. S. 
Quackenbush, N. Y....Corn from Wm. M. Pierson, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y....Corn for name, (yields upwards of 
100 bushels shelled corn to the acre) from E. Bunderhill, 
of Yorktown, N. Y....Corn for name, from N. R. Grant 
of Rockville Conn. 

IMPLEMENTS.—Model of N. J. Corn Marker, from 

. ©. Voorhees, of Blawenburg, N. J... Patent Hog 
Ring, from Daniel Brown, of Lawn. Ridge, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Sorghum (excellent—improved 
method), from E. A. Van Meter, of Burlington, Iowa.... 
Sorghum, (very fine, made on Cook’s Evaporator.) from 
Blymyer, Bates & Day, of Mansfield, Ohio....Sorghum 
Sngar and Syrup (from Otaheitan cane), from H. B. Mon- 
trose, of Tremont, Ill.... Prepared fiber and cloth made 
partly of China Grass, from Wright & Whitman, of “Bos- 
ton, Mass ...Prepared Flax, from Mr. McFarlane, of 
N. J....Cotton cloth (made from Illinois grown cotton), 
from Rev. J. A. Bent, of Hoyleton, Ill... Strawberry 
Wine (good), from L. M. Pease, of N. Y. Industrial 
School....Cherry Wine, and Clinton Grape Wine, from 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N.Y ..Currant Wine, from 
J.C. F. Rommel....Concord Grape Brandy, from Perry 
& Oliver. of Fordham, N. Y....Grape Jelly (fine), from 
J. K. Brick, of Brooklyn, N. Y....Trunk of Palmetto 
tree (4 feet section, 10 inches in diameter), from Lieut. N. 
W. Duryea, of 7th Regt., Brooklyn, N. Y....Ice Spurs, 
from Mr. Lyman, of Brooklyn, N. Y....Pieces of petri- 
fied pine (from whole tree found in marl near Fredericks- 
burg, Va.), from F, F. O’Hearne, of Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Petrified Oak (found near Fortress Monroe), from Smith 
Briggs, 5th N. Y. Vols. ..Maple Sugar (beautiful speci- 
men, made without being cleansed or clarified by any 
substance whatever), from L. Woolcott, of Croton, N. Y. 
....Sorghum Syrup (good) from Mark Cornell, of Ford 
Co., Ill.... Specimens of paper made from corn-husks in 
Germany, from Hon. Truman Smith. 


—_ ——a 


Sewing Machimes.—No «article of house- 
hold use is so much desired as a sewing machine. So 
rapidly has this invention grown inte public favor, that it 
is now considered almost indispensable to every family. 
Over a hundred thousand families already experience its 
benefits, and each week adds nearly another thousand to 
the list, and so the ratio of the demand increases in pro- 
portion as the advantages of the invention become known. 
The sewing machine of the present day is not, however, 
the sewing machine of some years back. Though retaining 
the first principles, many and valuable improvements have 
been added, and various modifications and alterations of 
machinery found necessary to increase the speed and ef- 
ficiency, render it more simple and noiseless, and adapt 
it to alfthe different requirements of the family and the 
workshop. The Grover and Baker Sewing Machine 
Company, among the first to procuce a practical Sewing 
Machine, have been most successful in attaining these 
results. Their machines are now to be found in almost 
every part of the world, and they are everywhere recog- 
nized as excellent, 











The Markets. 
—o——_ 
_ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. 
New-York, Saturday Morning, April 18, 1863. { 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


RECEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barleu. Oats. 
26 days this m'th 211.000 41,450 127,000 18,750 93,000 296.000 
24 days dast m’th 235,000 41,000 173,000 57,000 78,000 294.000 
SALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 


26 days this month, 321,000 413,000 1,492,000 148,800 105,000 
24days last month 350,000 1,810,000 2,031,000 139,000 121,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1863..... 211,000 41,450 127,000 18.750 93,000 296,000 
26 days 1362..... 248.650 107,370 263,900 49,650 116,000 143,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1863...... 321,000 413,000 1,492,000 133,000 105,000 
25 days 1862...... 305,800 389,000 1,367,000 148,000 235,000 
3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to April 15. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 
Bbls. Bush. ush. Bush. Bush. 
SR 795,693 8,860,171  2.201,875 127,270 100,707 
1862...... 806,575 2,360,557 4,170,010 488,974 15,447 
4. Receipts at Chicago, Jan. 1. to April 13. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Bbls. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1863.......204,193 1,196,270 3,266,221 183,015 111,601 1,050,183 
1862.......282,866 1,666,063 1,453,177 186,837 291,637 204,414 
5. Shipments from Chicago, Jan. 1. to April 13. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Bbls. Bush, Bush. Bush. Bnsh. Bush. 
1863....... 27,963 418,961 1,580,377 52,803 15,178 415,820 
1862,......160,561 136,214 44,610 1,811 56,883 20,900 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
























March 19, April 18, 
FiLovr—Super to Extra State $6 70 @ 7 60 10 @ 72% 
Superfine Western............. 670 @ 700 % 15 @650 
BERETR WOBERTR...0.0 00.0 r000s0000 700 @102% 680 @9% 
Extra Genesee................. 765 @900 730 @8% 
Super. to Extra Southern .... 740 @1025 700 @9% 
Ryr FLovur—Fineand Super. 350 @550 840 @5 40 
Corn MEAL... ........ Sie wi 415 @500 410 @480 
Wueat—All kinds of White... 180 @19 17 @19% 
All kinds of Red,.............. 1374¥@1%7 12 @1% 
Comn—Yellow. ...... 2.20.20 9 @ $8 2 @ % 
| ee ae ° 9% @100 92 @105 
eee - 9 @ 9 8& @ 9 
Oats— Western. 8 @ 8 8% @ 87 
State.. ° 8% @ & 8% @ 81% 
RYE... 108 @112 10 @109 
BARLEY..... . - 140 @155 14 @160 
Beans—Medium and Pea, bu. 8 25 200 @315 
Marrow and Kidney.......... 3 25 200 @315 
Hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs..... 8 @ % 80 @1 00 
Corron—Middlings, per 1b.... T1¥@ 82 6 @ & 
Rice, per 100 Ibs..... ........ Nominal. Nominal. 
Hops, crop of 1862, per Ib..... 21 @ 2 146 @ 24 
FEATHERS, Live Geese. p. I1b.. 47%@ 50 52%@ 55 
SzED—Clover, per lb.......... 9 @ 10 84 @ 9% 
Timothy, per bushel..... .... 27 @300 16 @200 
Fax, per bushel............. 350 @400 350 3‘3 
pe ated, od _ Reheaes %@ 12% 8% 12 
MoLASssEs, New-Orleans, p.gl.. 42%@ 57 4 @ 55 
CoFFEE, Rio, per Ib........... 30%x@ 30 @ 383 
Tospacco—Kentucky,&c,p.Ib., 14 @ 8 146 @ $5 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... @ 144@ 45 
Woo._—Domestic fleece, p.lb.. 85 @1 05 5b @ % 
Domestic, pulled, per lb,....... 80 @ 92% 65 @ 90 
Wool, California, unwashed... 53 @ 6 30 @ SS 
WARSOW, WOT TDs. 625.5..40000540 2¥@ 13 11k%@ = 12 
Ort CAKE, per tun... ae 00 @53 00 00 @47 00 
PoRK—Mess, per bbl --» 14124@16 7% 1350 @15 50 
Prime. per bbl... ........ see. 1150 @13 75 1100 @13 00 
BEEF—Plain mess. .......... 1100 @12% 1050 @12 0 
LARD, in bbls. perlb ........ O%@ 11% 9¥ @ 10¥ 
BuTrER—Western, perlb..... 17 @ 224% 16 @ 19 
State, Or ID,.........+.00sccccce 233 @ 28 18 @ 2 
CHEESE. ww ......cc0e0 oe ese 13 @ 15 ll @ 14 
Broom Corn—per b.......... ° 8 @ 10 8 @ 10 
Eoes—Fresh, per dozen........ 20 @ 22 15 @ i7 
Pou.LtTry—Fowls, per lb....... 10 @ 15 122@ 14 
Dacks, per B.....0-.ccccrcesees 15 @ 19 5 @ 18 
Geese, per B........ ' 8 @ 13 7@ 10 
Turkeys, per Ib................ 4@ 19 10 @ 14 
PotTaTors—Common, p. bbl.. 125 @150 125 @150 
Buckeyes, per bbl............ 2 @150 137 @150 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 162 @1% 150 @1% 
Mercers, per bbl........ sbekes 0 @250 1% @22 
Nova Scotia, per bushel...... @ 40 @ 50 
Sweet, per bbl................ 400 @4% 400 @425 
Onrons, Red & Yellow p. bbl. 475 @ 400 @450 
APPLES, Greenings & Russets 225 @2%7 200 @2% 
Apples, choice, per bbl........ 250 @500 200 @400 
Driep ApPLEs, per lb. ° 5 @ 6% 4@ 6% 
Driep Pius, per Ib... es ll @ 12 10 @ i 
DRIED PEACHES, per Ib...... 15 @ 16 2@ 18 


The Breadstuff Markets have been materially affected 
by the decline and fluctuations in gold, though as shown 
in the tables above, the volume of business, both in re- 
ceipts and sales has been fair, as compared with the 
same period last year. Every decline or rise in the cur- 
rency value of gold affects foreign exchange, and cor- 
respondingly depresses or raises the relative value of 
breadstuffs for exports. (Dry Goods, and all articles im- 
ported, are doubly affected by these gold changes, for the 
importer pays one premium on exchange, to pay in for- 
eign markets, ana another on the gold for duties). The 
demand for breadstuffs has teen quite moderate, both for 
shipment and home use ; and as most holders have been 
eager to sell, prices have declined materially on this ac- 
count. Flour has fallen 30 to 60 cents per barrel; and 
Wheat about 5 cents per bushel; and Mixed Western 
Corn 2 cents per bushel. The present tendency is toward 
a lower range ; owing to the heaviness in the market for 
gold. Sterling Exchange Bills are not in much request 
and are quoted 134 to 23g per cent. lower proportionately 
than gold, which circumstance operates as a serious hin- 
drance to active export movements, The shipments of 
domestic produce, within each of the past two weeks, 
have consequently been on a much less extensive scale 
than during each week in the month of March. The 
falling off is most obvious in breadstuffs, the exports of 
provisions indicating a vigorous foreign demand for Amer- 








ican hog products. The latter, however, have bee: 
freely offered in this market at reduced prices. The oc. 
nual statement of the Western pork packing business for 
the past season shows a marvellous result. The number 
of hogs packed the present season is over four million 
head (actually 4,069,620) being an increase over the pack- 
ing of the season of 1861-62 of nearly a million and a 
quarter, namely, 1,176,887, or 40 per cent. The decrease 
in weight is 73¢ per cent., leaving a net increase of over 
$2 3-5th per cent. as compared with last year. The yield 
of leaf lard is five pounds per hog less than it was in 
1861-2, but owing to the great increase in the number of 
hogs slaughtered, there is an absolute increase in quantity 
of 273¢ per cent. over last season...... The demand for 
Wool has been quite limited, during the past two or three 
weeks, and prices have declined considerably. Manu- 
facturers are afraid to buy freely, in the present unsettled 
State of the market for gold, which directly affects, and, 
to a great extent, positively governs every branch of re- 
gular business ....Cotton has fluctuated materially, clos- 
ing, however, tamely at drooping prices.... Hay has been 
in fairdemand at full rates....Hops and Tobacco have 
been quiet and depressed... There has been unusual 
dullness in most other commodities. The table of Prices 
Current show the present rates, and the changes from one 
month ago. 


Hogs packed in the West during each of the last two 






Seasons: js 
E 1861-2, 1862-3. 
Ws Ses cis tads achavinkedensn Oe eas 
Iowa oenevesee eee 205,188 403,899 
Indiana ....... os e+e 494,298 587,528 
SOD ces nsvens tease seeeeeeees 835,881 1,484,834 
cn EES SA ie ceccccee 138,766 284,011 
Kentucky iewwaak cane ekecas eoccce 144,945 130,920 
Se ae 100,556 196,745 
Tennessee ...... Serer eee coccesse 182,000 None. 
iyand Towler. cesses sscavhae 2,892,733 4,069,620 
ee eT Ct ee 1,176,887 
Average weight Yield of Lard 
1861-2, 1862-3. 1861-2. 1862-3 
=S, Pome “2. me 
Ohio, Ths. «620% seaseee 223 14 27 
Indiana, lbs....... 2214¢ 209 3034 2 
Illinois, Ibs... ....236 21736 3914 28 
Kentucky, Ibs.....221 204 3016 31 
Missouri, |bs......227 220 34 1-5 29 
TOWR, WWEs0 ss: s000c 224 2091¢ 34 2619 
Wisconsin, lbs....260 214 35 333¢ 


Live Stock Market.—Berr CaTtTLe HAVE 
averaged 4,610 head per week, which is a large supply 
for the Lenten season. Government agents, and shippers 
to Bermuda, the West Indies, and to New-Orleans, have 
bought pretty freely, and prices have advanced about Ic, 
@ tb., net weight, since our last report, and are 2c. higher 
than a year ago, The present rates are equivalent to 
11 yc.@12c. ¥ tb., net weight of the dressed quarter, for 
the best; 10c.@l1lc. for good cattle; and 8c.@9c. for 
poorer grades. New-York State is thoroughly drained 
of beef cattle, and with the large demand likely to con- 
tinue, dealers are looking for higher prices before July. 


Veal Calves come in freely, as usual at this 
season. The nage A receipts have averaged 785 for a 
month past. The higher rates for beef have benefited 
the Veal markets, and good calves readily go at 6%c.@ 
ic. % ib., live weight; common to fair class at 5c.@6c. 


Sheep.—tThe receipts have averaged 5,673 per 
week. The decline in wool consequent upon the de- 
cline in gold, has lessened the value of full-wooled pelts 
about $1 each, and sheep are about that much lower. A 
few of the best fine-wooled fat sheep go at prices equiva- 
lent to 10c. ¥ tb., live weight ; ordinary to good, 8c.@9c. 


Live Hogs—Receipts have averaged 14,633 
per week. The little demand for packing. and the ap- 
proach of warm weather, depress the market. Prices 
now rule at, 54c.(@5%c.  ib., live weight, for heavy, 
fat, corn-fed hogs; 45%c.@4%ce. for still-fed ; and 34c./@ 
4c. for mast-fed. 


The Weather.—Since our last notes, Feb. 
20, has been changeable, with a good deal of cold and 
wet, making the season quite backward. There was a 
fall of one foot of snow on Feb. 22, cold to 24, warm 25, 
with heavy rain 26 and 27.—March 1], rain—2, clear, 
warin—3, rain and snow—4, 5, cool—6 to 8, snow and 
rain—9, clear, ‘sleighs out—10, 11, more snow—12 to 17, 
clear, cool, light rain on night of 17—18 to 20, flne, warm 
—21, cloudy, heavy rain at night—22, 23, clear, fine—24, 
cloudy, rain at night—25, hard N.E. rain ending with 
thunder-shower at night—26, 27, clear, fine—28, N.E. 
rain-storm—29, 30, clear, cool—31, snow and rain.—— 
April 1, clear—2, cloudy, rain at night—3, clear, fine—4, 
5, snow and rain—6, clear A. M., cloudy P. M., rain at 
night—7, rain and snow—S, cloudy—$9 to 12, clear, fine, 
warm, rain night of 12—13, cool, cloudy—14, clear, fine— 
15, cloudy, rainy night—16, hard N.E. rain day and 
night—17, 18, cloudy, ground too wet for farm work. 
Some farmers have planted their potatoes, and sown oats 
and peas. Market gardeners have set out early cabbages. 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
{Observations carefully made upon a standard There 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.] 
FEBRUBRY. 
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Business Notices. 
ta Lighty Cents a Line of space. 
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Another Call to Housekeepers. 


Housekeepers are again requested to send to their 
Grocer for Pyle’s O. K. Soap. The best ever made; 
Also for Pyle’s Saleratus and Baking Cream Tartar. 
There are no articles of the kind in market so useful and 
reliable as these. The Editor of this and of nearly all the 
religious weeklies, use them. ll articles bearing our 
name, are pure and of good weight. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington-st., cor. of Franklin, N. Y. 





Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 

Large and -thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soil; fine crops; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent free. 








[a3~ Republished with Changes. 4] 


PREMIUM LIST—1863. 


Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 


(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 


N. B —The great advance in the cost of some of 
the Articles offered in our Premium List, renders it 
necessary to republish the list with the needed changes, 
For some of the articles we now pay half as much 
again as we did when the list was first made out for 
this year. When asked to do so, we adhere to the 
terms offered in the January number, up to February 
Ist, after which the terms will be as named below, It 
will be seen that we have not raised the number of 
names required proportionally, as much as the in- 
creased cost of the articles would really demand. The 
following terms will hold good until June Ast, when 
other changes will be announced IF needed. 

(S"All Premiums offered. of every kind, will 
close with the Month of July. 


Table of Premiums for 1863. 


*sUInIWIOIg 
JO d0KIg 

YBa *8}9 OR 

4B SoUIGN 


“yous 1S 


tt 
Beyssexeases | aweoueg 
Py 


Names of Premium Articles, 


1—Goop Booxs—See terms belovv..,....0.00s 
2—Best Family Clothes Wringer.... 


1s | 





” 
«1 


3—Nonpareil Washing Machine........ $16 75 
4—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). $45 00 | 

§—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ....$40 00 | 112 
6—Aneroid Barometer.........cc0...ssseeee $8 50 | 57 
WSS MTN) coshiccedesebace.couseneces $10 54 





8—Five Octave Melodeon (best)........... 
9—41\% Octave Melodeon (best).............. 
10—Four Octave Melodeon (best) 


‘ne 


ee 











50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 
12—Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary,... 50 
13—Six back Volumes Agriculturist,) . , $6 72 85 
14—Five do do do S35 60 30 
15—Four do do do SS $443// 13] 26 
16—Three do do do SS $336 )| 10) 20 
17—Two do do do S $224/) .. | 15 
s8—One do do ‘do és 112/} ..| 10 
19—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File...... $148/} ..| 14 
20—Windsor & Newton's Paints .. aes 50 || 13] 29 
21—Osborn & Hodgkinson's Paints | ee ie 
22—Premium Cylinder Plow....... «+810 00 || 32] 70 
%23—Eagle Plow No. 20...........c0seses+000 - $925/) 30) 6 
24—Hay and Straw Cutter (best)............ $9 00 || 27] 68 
25—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)............ $7 50 || 25 | 55 
26—Family Lard and Wine Press........... $7 00 24) 53 


(= WE wIsH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its kind. 

t2~ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender, 

(™ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required, 
2 Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS. 
Premium No. 1—Good Books. 


Any person sending 16 or more subscribers, may select 
from our book list, (page 159,) to the amount of 12% cents for 
each name, at the club price of 80 cents, or to the amount of 
83314 cents for each name at $1. Farmers’ Clubs have 
frequently joined together and obtained a good library 
through these premiums. N. B.—The books will be deliver- 
ed to the recipients, (by mail or express,) free of all cost, 
when under 1,500 miles. For Books going over 1,500 miles, 





18 cents on each dollar’s worth must be sent to us to pay the 
extra postage required in advance. 

g@ As the prices of books are continually changing, the 
book premiums will be reckoned by the prices given in the 
list for the month in which they are called for, 


No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 


This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and of hard work, With this machine set on the 
edge of the wash-tub, the garments are easily and rapidly 
passed between two India-rubber rollers, the water fall- 
ing back into the tub, and the garments dropping into a 
basket, in a drier condition than they can be wrung by 
hand, and therefore more quickly dried on the line. A 
child can, in a few minutes, wring out a tubful of clothes. 
We have had one in constant use in our family for nearly 
three years, and it is still as good as new. The machine 
offered, No. 2, is just the thing for family use. It is provided 
with cogs to move the rollers together, so that it is not pos- 
sible to tear garments, as is the case with cheaper Wringers 
not provided with cogs. We present one of these No. 2 Wring- 
ers to any person procuring and forwarding 19 subscribers, 
at $1 cach, or 40 at the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 3—Washing Machine. 


The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for over a year past, and it has not only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but has really 
given excellent satisfaction, It is the only machine, out ot 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion. It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 
important considerations. The clothes are put in, in quantity 
and quickly washed by simply turning a crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as to make the 
turning easy. Take it all in all, it is the best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
There are three sizes; we select No. 2, as the best size for 
common family use. The price of No. 2 is $16. This ma- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 35 subscribers 
at the regular price ($1 each); or 75 subscribers at the 


‘lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 


any point as freight, or by express, and will be forwarded, 
free of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city. 


Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly jive years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines, We want no better. The terms on 
which it is offered above, will enable many families to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. 

Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

79 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 112 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $40 
Sewing Machine, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, 


Premiums Nos. 13 to 18—Back Volumes—A 
First-rate Library. 

These premiums (13 to 18,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. These will be sent post- 
paid, in clean, new numbers unbound, but each volume by 
itself, with index, The whole five can be taken together, or 
one or more copies of any particular volume be selected, 
as desired. They will be presented as in the Table above. 
Let every one be careful to name just which back volumes 
are desired. 

Premium No. 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 

Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the Agri- 
culturist—the name gilded on. This is a leather cover or 
portfolio, so arranged that successive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading. When one volume is rompleted, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a new volume in- 
serted. A single cover will answer for a dozen successive 
volumes, It is the most complete file yet made. The price 
now is $1.25, and the postage 23 cents. We will forward it, 
post-paid, to any one sending fourteen subscribers, at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 

Premiums Nos. 6 to 12 and 22 to 26. 

We have not space to describe these particularly. See 

American Agriculturist for February, page 60, 


Circulation of the Agriculturist. 


Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu= 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 


3 Adbhertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of cé for each insertion, 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per colamn, 
(2 Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of pon for each insertion, 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
(2 Business Notices, twenty cents a line. 
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FAM WANTED OF ABOUT ™WENTY 
acres garden land, well fruited and watered—near mar- 
Say ng, Moderate price. Address with full 
particulars, . CALDWELL, Orange, New-Jersey. 


EVERGREENS. 
PLANT EVERGREEN TREES NOW. 


They are clothed with foliage all winter, 

The exhalations from their leaves are conducive to health, 
They will make you a garden all the year, 

There are 200 varieties to be seen in the ground, 

Send for a Catalogue to 


PARSONS & CO., Flushing, L. I. 
Coleus Verschaffeltii. 


The undersigned, having a large stock of the above new, 
rare, and beautiful bedding plant, offers it at the reduced 
price of 50 ct8. each, The usual liberal discount to the trade, 
Plants can be obtained at McIivain & Young's seed store, 
No.9 John-st., or at C. B. Miller's, 634 Broadway. 
JOHN 8S. BARNES, Florist, Port Richmond, 8, I., N. Y. 


WOODRUFF’S PATENT PORTABLE 
BAROMETERS. 


Accurate, Portable, Beautifully Finished, 
and Low in Price. ‘ 

Are not liable to get out of order, nor affected by tempera- 
ture, Indorsed by Smithsonian Institution, and many other 
eminent Scientific Authorities, Awarded 

First Premiums at Six State Fairs in 1862, 
and also at several Mechanic’s Fairs, 

Every Farmer wants this beautiful and reliable Indicator 
ofthe Weather, Sent by express to any part of the country 
in safety, and every Instrument warranted. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro, N, H. 


HE ATTEN- 
tion of Fruit Grow- 
ers and dealers is called 
to the accompanying cut, 
which represents THE 
new—useful, and very 
CHEAP Patent Fruit Bas- 
ket. 
For Circulars, &¢., ad- 
dress 
A. BEECHER & SONS, 
. Westville, 
Conn. 


Enameled Furniture. 


All styles and prices. Also Chamber Suites in Walnut and 
Chestnut. The best assortment in the city, Wholesale and 
Retail, at 277 Canal-street N. Y. WARREN WARD. 























1. SHEEP GROWERS, $1. 


Order the AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 
One Dollar a Year. 


HORSE KEEPERS, 

Send One Dollar to SAXTON, and get his Stock Journal, 
a Year. 
CATTLE BREEDERS, get the Stock Journal, $1. 
POULTRY BREEDERS, be sure and order Stock JouRNAL 
BEE-KEEPERS, order it, 


SWINE BREEDERS, order it. 
Published monthly by C. M. SAXTON, New-York. 
PRICE $1, PER ANNUM. + 


GENTS WANTED.—SOMETHING NEW.— 
AGENTS WANTED for NEW, USEFUL, SALABLE, 
and VALUABLE articles for the "Household, warranted 
ve satisfaction, Full particulars fernunet free on 


application to ‘0 
No. 87 Park Row, New-York. 


HOMES FOR ALL—NEW-JERSEY LANDS. 


New and thriving agricultural settlement at Elwood, N. 
J. Railroad connection with Philadelphia and New-York. 
Mild, healthy climate ‘food, loony soil—excellent for gra 
and the finer fruits. Farms and village lots of sizes end at 
prices to suit purchasers. Full information sent fen Apply 
to DRS. NORTH & ROWLAND, 

Elwood, Atlantic Co., N. v. 


ao MuE HUMAN FACE DIVINE,” and How to 
Read it. The meaning of a Long Nosz, a Short Nose, 

and a Pug Nose, The MovuTu, and what it says. The Cur, 
Lips loving, and Lips hating, and the Lips of a Scold. Evzs, 
light and dark, Harr, coarse or fine. SKIN, rough or smooth, 
cach line, winkle, and mark has its meaning. And the whole 
is explained in The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED. ice ¢ & year—if ordered before 1st July— 
if after that date, $1.50. Subscriptions may begin now. Sample 

0s. 10 cts. Inclose the amount, and address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. 
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that purpose ; but after full discussion, it was decided that 
there was abundant public spirit to keep up the exhibi- 
tion without the stimulus of prizes, while the awards of 
rizes would be constant sources of dissatisfaction and 
neart burning. Committees on articles exhibited will be 
appointedjfor each month, and receive and examine fruits, 
etc., and report them to the general meeting. It is de- 
sired that fruits, etc., be sent in at 11 to 114¢ o’clock A. M. 
on Thursday of each week, when they will receive the 
attention of the standing committee. The Prize Straw- 
berry Show in June, and the Pumpkin, Squash and 
Gourd Show in October, will be announced elsewhere. 
The following contributions to our Tables have been 
made since our last report: 


FRUITS.—Apples: The Freeman. Harrison, Bald- 
win, Canfield (sweet), Poughkeepsie Russet, and R. I. 
Greening, from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J.. 
Peck’s Pleasant, from A. G. Baldwin .-.Queen Seedling 
of King, from P. J. Ward, of Bloomfield, N. J....Sweet 
apples and grafts for distribution, from Mr. Stewart, of 
Middle Island, Conn....Canfield apples from Mrs, Wheel- 
er, of N. J Northern Spy, from Mr. Parish ...Iron 
apples, from G. M. Usher, of Port Ricltmond, 8.T...... 
King of Tompkins Co., from E. C. Frost. Highland Nur- 
series, Schuyler Co., N. ¥... Seedling apples, from J, D. 
McCabe, of White Plains, N. Y....Newtown Pippins, 
from W. 8. Carpenter, of Rye, N. Y...- _Newtown Pip- 
pius (fine) from P. Vorhees, of Nyack, N. Y....Eng. Gol- 
den Russets, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Newtown Pippins, 
Baldwins, from J. L. Gourgas, of Weston, Mass..... Va- 
riety for name, from N. R. Grants of Rockville, Conn ... 
Pears: Vicar of Winkfield, in Winter, from W. 8. Car- 
penter, of Rye, N. Y....Great California Pear (3 lbs. 7 
oz ), from Dr. Bellows, of New-York City. 


FLOWERS.—Camellias (fine collection), specimen of 
Hexacentris Mysorensis, from Wm. Chorlton, of Staten 
Island....Bouquet of flowers made of wood, from John 
Sievers, of Hackensack, N. J....Chinese Pinks in bloom 
in March, § large pots from M. Olm, in charge of grounds 
of O, Judd, at Flushing, N. Y.....Strelitzia Regina, or 
Bird of Paradise (very fine specimen plant) from E. 
Janes, East Morrisania, N. ¥....Cranston New Seedling 
Petunias, ditto Heliotrope Chieftain, from Mr. Cranston, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


VEGETABLES, SEEDS, ETC.—Garnet Chili Pota- 
toes, from P. H. Foster, Babylon, L.I.... Large Turnips, 
from Wm. T. Peck, of N. Y. City, and L. F. Defiganiere, 
of Greensburg, N. Y.... West India Yam (14 !bs.), from 
Mr. Bitter, of N. Y. City....Mormon Cotton, from C. H. 
Howard, of Utah.... Yankton Corn and Mandan Corn, 
(said to be ready for table in 40 days after planting), from 
Judge Caton, of Ottawa, Lil....Specimens of White Flint 
Corn, from Abram Brown, of Deer Park, L. I....Dent 
Corn (very large), from A. Monfort, of New Utrecht, L. 
I .. Chicory, from Solon Robivson, of N. Y. Tribune... 
Cotton, (grown at Deaf and Dumb Institute, Washington 
Hights), from Mr. Morris....Fancy Gourds, from A. S. 
Quackenbush, N. Y....Corn from Wm. M. Pierson, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y....Corn for name, (yields upwards of 
100 nee ee shelled corn to the acre) from E. Bunderhill, 
of Yorktown, N. Y....Corn for name, from N. R. Grant 
of Rockville Conn. 


IMPLEMENTS.—Model of N. J. Corn Marker, from 
D. C. Voorhees, of Biawenburg, N. J... Patent Hog 
Ring, from Daniel Brown, of Lawn Ridge, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Sorghum (excellent—improved 
method), from E. A. Van Meter, of Burlington, Iowa.... 
Sorghum, (very fine, made on Cook’s Evaporator.) from 
Blymyer, Bates & Day, of Mansfield, Ohio....Sorghum 
Sugar and Syrup (from Otaheitan cane), from H. B. Mon- 
trose, of Tremont, Ill....Prepared fiber and cloth made 
partly of China Grass, from Wright & Whitman, of “Bos- 
ton, Mass ...Prepared Flax, from Mr. McFarlane, of 
N. J....Cotton cloth (made from Illinois grown cotton), 
from Rev. J. A. Bent, of Hoyleton, Ill... Strawberry 
Wine (good), from L. M. Pease, of N. Y. Industrial 
School....Cherry Wine. and Clinton Grape Wine, from 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N.Y ..Currant Wine, from 
J.C. F. Rommel....Concord Grape Brandy, from Perry 
& Oliver. of Fordham, N. Y....Grape Jelly (fine), from 
J. K. Brick, of Brooklyn, N. Y....Trunk of Palmetto 
tree (4 feet section, 10 inches in diameter), from Lieut. N. 
W. Duryea, of 7th Regt., Brooklyn, N. Y....Ice Spurs, 
from Mr. Lyman, of Brooklyn, N. Y....Pieces of petri- 
fied pine (from whole tree found in marl near Fredericks- 
burg, Va.), from F. F. O’Hearne, of Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Petrified Oak (found near Fortress Monroe), from Smith 
Briggs, 5th N. Y. Vols, ..Mapie Sugar (beautiful speci- 
men, made without being cleansed or clarified ay 
substance whatever), from L. Woolcott, of Croton, N. Y. 
....Sorghum Syrup (good) from Mark Cornell, of Ford 
Co., lil....Specimens of paper made from corn-husks in 
Germany, from Hon. Truman Smith. 


Sewing Machines.—No article of house- 
hold use is so much desired as a sewing machine. So 
rapidly has this invention grown inte public favor, that it 
is now considered almost indispensable to every family. 
Over a hundred thousand families already experience its 
benefits, and each week adds nearly another thousand to 
the list, and so the ratio of the demand increases in pro- 
portion as the advantages of the invention become known. 
The sewing machine of the present day is not, however, 
the sewing machine of some years back. Though retaining 
the first principles, many and valuable improvements have 
been added, and various modifications and alterations of 

hinery found y to increase the speed and ef- 
ficiency, render it more simple and noiseless, and adapt 
it to alfthe different requirements of the family and the 
workshop. The Grover and Baker Sewing Machine 








Company, among the first to procuce a practical Sewing 
Machine, have been most successful in attaining these 
results. Their machines are now to be found in almost 
every part of the world, and they are everywhere recog- 
nized as excellent, 





The Markets. 
—_o-——_ 
_ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. 
New-York, Saturday Morning, April 18, 1863. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
Recerpts, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barleu. Oats. 
26 days this m’th 211.000 41,450 127,000 18.750 93,000 296.000 
24 days /ast m’th 235,000 41,000 173,000 57,000 78,000 294,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 


26 days this month, 321,000 413,000 1,492,000 148,800 105,000 
24days last month 350,000 1.810,000 2,031,000 139,000 121,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1863.....211,000 41.450 127,000 18.750 93,000 296.000 
26 days 1362..... 248.650 107,370 263,900 49,650 116,000 143,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1863...... $21,000 413,000 1,492,000 133,000 105,000 
25 days 1862...... 305,800 389,000 1,367,000 148,000 235,000 
3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to April 15. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Oats. 
Bobls. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
RP 795,693 8,860,171  @.201,875 127,270 100,707 
1862......806,575 2,360,557 4,170,010 488,974 15,447 
4. Receipts at Chicago, Jan. 1. to April 13. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Bbls. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1863 ......204,193 1,196,270 3,266,221 183,015 111,601 1,050,183 
1862... ....282,866 1,666,068 1,453,177 186,837 291,637 204,414 
5. Shipments from Chicago, Jan. 1. to April 13. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Bobls. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bnsh. Bush. 
1863....... 27,963 418,961 1,580,377 52,803 15,178 415,820 
160,561 136,214 44,610 1,811 56,883 20,900 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
































March 19, April 18. 
FLour—Super to Extra State $6 70 @760 $610 @ 725 
Superfine Western.... -- 67 @70 615 @650 
Extra Western. - 700 @103 680 @9% 
Extra Genesee........ - 76 @90 7730 @8% 
Super. to Extra Southern .... 740 @102 700 @9%5 
RyeE FLour—Fineand Super. 350 @550 840 @5 40 
Corn MEAL... ............... 415 @500 410 @ 480 
Wueat—All kinds of White.. 180 @19 17 @190 
All kinds of Red,.............. 137¥@1%78 132 @1% 
Comn—Yellow, ...... ...0.+06 NH e@ 8 2 @ % 
ee ee ees 9% @100 2 @10 
OO eS le 8 @ 90 
OatTs—Western,...............5 82 @ 8 8 @ 87 
Nc Ces onie sins sisasie Jassie 8 @ 8&5 8% @ 8i¥ 
ib taeesnap EN Peer 108 @112 104 @109 
TS eae ae 140 @155 14 @16 
Beans—Medium and Pea, bu. 3 25 200 @315 
Marrow and Kidney -- 325 200 @315 
Hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs. 8% @ % 80 @100 
Corron—Middlings, per Ib.... T14%@ 82 6 @ & 
RicE, per 100 Ibs..... ........ Nominal. Nominal. 
Hops, crop of 1852, per Ib..... 21 @ 2 16 @ 24 
FEATHERS, Live Geese. p. 1b.. 47%@ 50 52%@ 55 
Seep—Clover, per Ib.........- 9 @ 10 84@ 9% 
Timothy, per bushel..... -- 2% @30 16 @200 
FuLax, per bushel............ - 350 @400 850 e 4 00 
Svuear—Brown, per Ib........ 9%@ 12X% 8% 22 
MoLassEs,New-Orleans, p.gl.. 42%@ 57 4 @ 55 
Corre. Rio, per Ib...... o..-- S80%@ St 3 @ 33 
Tosacco—Kentucky,&c,p.lb., 14 @ 8 146 @ 3 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... 9 @ 8 144@ 4 
WooL—Domestic fleece, p.lb.. 85 @ 105 5 @ % 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib... ... ei 8 @ 2% 6 @ 90 
Wool, California, unwashed... -3 @ 6 ., 3 @ 5 
ON SR) 1k@ 13 Ike 12 
Ort CaKR, per tun, ......cccc00 48 00 @53 40 00 @47 00 
Pork—Mess, per bbl........... 14 124@16 7 1350 @15 50 
Prime. per bbl... ............. 1150 @13 7% 1100 @13 00 
BeeFr—Plain mess. .......... 1100 @127% 1050 @12 00 
Larp, in bbis., per]b ........ W¥@ 114 9X¥ @ 10¥ 
BurreR—Western, perlb..... 17 @ 22% 16 @ 19 
State, per Ib........... satiahe -- Be B 18 @ 24 
CHEESE. w .....0cccc00 -— Be 8 ll @ 14 
Broom Corn—ver b..... 8 @ 10 8 @ 10 
Eacs—Fresh, per dozen 20 @ 2 15 @ 17 
Pou.LtTrRY-—-F owls, per 1d a 10 @ 15 122@ 14 
Dacks, por B..........00. .- 6b @ 19 15 @ 138 
Geese, per B.. - ae . 8 @ 13 7 @ 10 
od eee eee @ 19 10 @ 14 
PotraTors—Common, p. bbl.. 125 @150 125 @150 
Buckeyes, per bbl............ 2 @150 137 @150 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 162 @1% 150 @1%5 
Mercers, per bbl.............. 0 @250 17 @22% 
Nova Scotia, per bushel...... 60 @ 40 @ 50 
SS aaa 400 @4% 400 @425 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p. bbl. 475 @ 400 @450 
APPLES, Greenings & Russets 225 @2%75 200 @2% 
Apples, choice, per bbl. - 250 @500 200 @400 
DRIED APPLES, per lb 5 @ 6% 4@ 6% 
DRIED PLUMS, per Ib.. ll @ 122 10 @ il 
DriED PEACHES, per lb 5 @ 16 Re 18 





The Breadstuff Markets have been materially affected 
by the decline and fluctuations in gold, though as shown 
in the tables above, the volume of business, both in re- 
ceipts and sales has been fair, as compared with the 
same period last year. Every decline or rise in the cur- 
rency value of gold affects foreign exchange, and cor- 
respondingly depresses or raises the relative value of 
breadstuffs for exports. (Dry Goods, and all articles im- 
ported, are doubly affected by these gold changes, for the 
importer pays one premium on exchange, to pay in for- 
eign markets, and another on the gold for duties). The 
demand for breadstuffs has teen quite moderate, both for 
shipment and home use ; and as most holders have been 
eager to sell, prices have declined materially on this ac- 
count. Flour has fallen 30 to 60 cents per barrel; and 
Wheat about 5 cents per bushel; and Mixed Western 
Corn 2 cents per bushel. The present tendency is toward 
a lower range ; owing to the heaviness in the market for 
gold. Sterling Exchange Bills are not in much request 
and are quoted 1}¢ to 2}¢ per cent. lower proportionately 
than gold, which circumstance operates as a serious hin- 
drance to active export mov he ship ts of 
domestic produce, within each of the past two weeks, 
have consequently been on a much less extensive scale 
than during each week in the month of March. The 
falling off is most obvious in breadstuffs, the exports of 
provisions indicating a vigorous foreign demand for Amer- 











4 
ican hog products. The latter, however, have been very 
freely offered in this market at reduced prices. The an- 
nual statement of the Western pork packing business for 
the past season shows a marvellous result. The number 
of hogs packed the present season is over four million 
head (actually 4,069,620) being an increase over the pack- 
ing of the season of 1861-620f nearly a million and a 
quarter, namely, 1,176,887, or 40 per cent. The decrease 
in weight is 73¢ per cent., leaving a net increase of over 
$2 3-5th per cent. as compared with last year. The yield 
of leaf lard is five pounds per hog less than it was in 
1861-2, but owing to the great increase in the number of 
hogs slaughtered, there is an absolute increase in quantity 
of 2734 per cent. over last season...... The demand for 
Wool has been quite limited, during the past two or three 
weeks, and prices have declined considerably. Manu- 
facturers are afraid to buy freely, in the present unsettled 
State of the market for gold, which directly affects, and, 
to a great extent, positively governs every branch of re- 
gular business ...Cotton has fluctuated materially, clos- 
ing, however, tamely at drooping prices.... Hay has been 
in fairdemand at full rates....Hops and Tobacco have 
been quiet and depressed... There has been unusual 
dullness in most other commodities. The table of Prices 
Current show the present rates, and the changes from one 
month ago. 


Hogs packed in the West during each of the last two 
Seasons : 






1861-2. 1862-3. 
SD i, dacsnce kine 791,099 931,683 
TE eo 205,188 403,899 
eS erry 494.298 587,528 
SNR co FicaCkasbace owns 835,881 1,484,834 
Missouri... 138,766 284,011 
Kentucky.. 144,945 130,920 
Wisconsin... 100,556 196,745 
NOD os dss peeeeeins errs, |. None. 
Grand Totals ...........2++++2,892,733 4,069,620 
Increase........... oon see 5 err seaessdglaejeet 


Average weight Yield of Lard 
per Hog. per Hog, 
1861-2. 1862-3. 1861-2. 1862-3. 
230 223 '¢ 34 27 


Ohio, lbs...... ae 

Indiana, lbs....... 22146 30% 2 
Illinois, Ibs... .... 236 2173¢ 3912 28 
Kentucky, Ibs..... 221 204 301¢ 31 
Missouri, Ibs...... 227 220 34 1-5 29 
BOG, 308.204. 0cs0% 224 2093¢ 34 2614 
Wisconsin, lbs....260 214 35 3339 


Live Stock Market.—Berrr CATTLE HAVE 
averaged 4,610 head per week, which is a large supply 
for the Lenten season. Government agents, and shippers 
to Bermuda, the West Indies, and to New-Orleans, have 
bought pretty freely, and prices have advanced about Ie. 
@ tb., net weight, since our last report, and are 2c. higher 
than a year ago. The present rates are equivalent to 
1l}¥c.@12c. ¥ tb., net weight of the dressed quarter, for 
the best; 10c.@llc. for good cattle; and 8c.@9c. for 
poorer grades. New-York State is thoroughly drained 
of beef cattle, and with the large demand likely to con- 
tinue, dealers are looking for higher prices before July. 


Veal Calves come in freely, as usual at this 
season. The — receipts have averaged 785 for a 
month past. The higher rates for beef have benefited 
the Veal markets, and good calves readily go at 614c.@ 
ic. ® ib., live weight; common to fair class at 5c.@6c. 

Sheep.—tThe receipts have averaged 5,673 per 
week. The decline in wool consequent upon the de- 
cline in gold, has lessened the value of full-wooled pelts 
about $1 each, and sheep are about that much lower. A 
few of the best fine-wooled fat sheep go at prices equiva- 
lent to 10c. ¥ bb., live weight ; ordinary to good, 8c.(@9c. 

Live Hogs—Receipts have averaged 14,633 
per week. The little demand for packing. and the ap- 
proach of warm weather, depress the market. Prices 
now rule at 5¥¥c.(@5%c.  tb., live weight, for heavy, 
fat, corn-fed hogs ; 454c.@4%c. for still-fed ; and 33,c./@ 
4c. for mast-fed. 


The Weather.—Since our last notes, Feb. 
20, has been changeable, with a good deal of cold and 
wet, making the season quite backward. There was a 
fall of one foot of snow on Feb. 22, cold to 24, warm 25, 
with heavy rain 26 and 27.—March }, rain—2, clear, 
warin—3, rain and snow—4, 5, cool—6 to 8, snow and 
rain—9, clear, sleighs ont—10, 11, more snow—12 to 17, 
clear, cool, light rain on night of 17—18 to 20, fine, warm 
—21, cloudy, heavy rain at night—22, 23, clear, fine—24, 
cloudy, rain at night—25, hard N.E. rain ending with 
thunder-shower at night—26, 27, clear, fine—28, N.E. 
rain-storm—29, 30, clear, cool—31, snow and rain.—— 
April 1, clear—2, cloudy, rain at night—3, clear, fine—4, 
5, snow and rain—6, clear A. M., cloudy P. M., rain at 
night—7, rain and snow—S, cloudy—9 to 12, clear, fine, 
warm, rain night of 12—13, cool, cloudy—14, clear, fine— 
15, cloudy, rainy night—16, hard N.E. rain day and 
night—17, 18, cloudy, ground too wet for farm work. 
Some farmers have planted their potatoes, and sown oats 
and peas. Market gardeners have set out early cabbages. 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 


[Observations carefully made upon a standard There 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.] 
FEBRUBRY. 
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Business Notices. 
(Hw Lighty Cents a Line of space. 


Oa 


Another Call to Housekeepers. 


Housekeepers are again requested to send to their 
Grocer for Pyle’s O. K. Soap. The best ever made; 
Also for Pyle’s Saleratus and Baking Cream Tartar. 
There are no articles of the kind in market so useful and 
reliable as these. The Editor of this and of nearly all the 
religious weeklies, use them. ll articles bearing our 
name, are pure and of good weight. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington-st., cor. of Franklin, N.Y. 


PDI 











Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 

Large and -thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soil; fine crops; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent free. 











[as~ Republished with Changes. .g=] 


PREMIUM LIST— 1863. 


Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 


(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 


N. B —The great advance in the cost of some of 
the Articles offered in our Premium List, renders it 
necessary to republish the list with the needed changes. 
For some of the articles we now pay half as much 
again as we did when the list was first made out for 
this year. When asked to do so, we adhere to the 
terms offered in the January number, up to February 
1st, after which the terms will be as named below. It 
will be seen that we have not raised the number of 
names required proportionally, as much as the in- 
creased cost of the articles would really demand, The 
following terms will hold good until June 1st, when 
other changes will be announced IF needed, 

t2"All Premiums offered. of every kind, will 
close with the Month of July. 

















a 
Table of Premiums for 1863. ez | 85 8 E 
a |le 2 
fo | 4 & g @ 
Names of Premium Articles. BS ||FS |1s% 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms belovv........008 | 
2—Best Fomily Clothes Wringer........... $750'| 19} 40 
3—Nonpareil veshing. Machine........ $16 00 3 | 75 
4—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). $45 00 || 90 | 130 
5—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ....$40 00 || 79 | 112 
6—Aneroid Barometer. -- $850/|] 25] 57 
J—The Aquarius............... $10 00 || 2) 54 
8—Five Octave Melodeon (bes 80 00 || 183 | 252 
9—41% Octave Melodeon (best)... 65 00 || 112 | 197 
10—Four Octave Melodeon (best)..... --$55 00 || 102 | 163 
12—Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary.... $8 50|| 25 | 53 
13—Six back Volumes Agriculturist,) . , 72)] 19] 3 
14—Five do do do 33 60 || 16] 30 
15—Four do do do SS $4 48 || 13 | 26 
16—Three do do do 28 36 |} 10] 20 
17—Two do do do = 24/] .. | 15 
48—One_ do do ‘do és 212); ..]| 210 
19—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File...... $148 /| ..| 14 
20—Windsor & Newton's Paints .. . 50 || 18] 29 
21—Osborn & Hodgkinson’s Paints 150); ..] 15 
22—Preminm Cylinder Plow...... $10 00 || 32] 70 
23—Eagle Plow No. 20........... - $925) 30] 6 
24—Hay and Straw Cutter (best).... 00 || 27) 68 
25—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)............ $7 50 || 25 | 55 
26—Family Lard and Wine Press........... $700 |' 24] 53 


(4 WE wish IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its kind. 


t@™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender, 

¢@ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required, 


2 Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS. 
. Premium No. 1—Good Books, 

Any person sending 16 or more subscribers, may select 
from our book list, (page 159,) to the amount of 12% cents Jor 
each name, at the club price of 80 cents, or to the amount of 
8344 cents for each name at $1. Farmers’ Clubs have 
frequently joined together and obtained a good library 
through these premiums, N.B.—The books will be deliver- 
ed to the recipients, (by mail or express,) Sree of ail cost, 
when under 1,500 miles. For Books going over 1,500 miles, 





18 cents on each dollar’s worth must be sent to us to pay the 
extra postage required in advance, 

g@ As the prices of books are continually changing, the 
book premiums will be reckoned by the prices given in the 
list for the month in which they are called for, 


No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 


This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and of hard work, With this machine set on the 
edge of the wash-tub, the garments are easily and rapidly 
passed between two India-rubber rollers, the water fall- 
ing back into the tub, and the garments dropping into a 
basket, in a drier condition than they can be wrung by 
hand, and therefore more quickly dried on the line, A 
child can, in a few minutes, wring outa tubful of clothes. 
We have had one in constant use in our family for nearly 
three years, and it is still as good as new, The machine 
offered, No. 2, is just the thing for family use. It is provided 
with cogs to move the rollers together, so that it is not pos- 
sible to tear garments, as is the case with cheaper Wringers 
not provided with cogs, We present one of these No. 2 Wring- 
ers to any person procuring and forwarding 19 subscribers, 
at $1 each, or 40 at the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 3—Washing Machine. 


The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for over a year past, and it has not only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but has really 
given excellent satisfaction. It is the only machine, out ot 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion, It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 
important considerations, The clothes are put in, in quantity 
and quickly washed by simply turning a crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as to make the 
turning easy. Take it all in all, it is the best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
There are three sizes; we select No. 2, as the best size for 
common family use. The price of No. 2 is $16. This ma- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 35 subscribers 
at the regular price ($1 each); or 75 subscribers at the 


‘lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 


any point as freight, or by express, and will be forwarded, 
free of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city. 


Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly jive years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines. We want no better. The terms on 
which it is offered above, will enable many families to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. 

Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

79 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 112 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $40 
Sewing Machine, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, 
Premiums Nos. 13 to 18—Back Volumes—A 

First-rate Library. 

These premiums (13 to 18,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist,as far back as Volume XVI. These will be sent post- 
paid, in clean, new numbers unbound, but each volume by 
itself, with index. The whole five can be taken together, or 


WV ANTED—By a young man, obliged to give up 
a professional life, a situation with some g farmer 
or nurseryman, the latter preferred, to learn the business, 
The advertiser has had some experience in both. Good ref- 
erences ge and asked, Address, with real name, A, M., 
Locustville, Accomac Co., Va. 





FARM WANTED OF ABOUT TWENTY 
acres garden land, well fruited and watered—near mar- 
in mo as teas Moderate price. Address with full 
particulars, . CALDWELL, Orange, New-Jerseéy. 


EVERGREENS. 
PLANT EVERGREEN TREES NOW. 


They are clothed with foliage all winter. 

The exhalations from their leaves are conducive to health, 
They will make you a garden all the year, 

There are 200 varieties to be seen in the ground, 

Send for a Catalogue to 


PARSONS & CO., Flushing, L. I. 
Coleus Verschaffeltii. 


The undersigned, having a large stock of the above new, 
rare, and beautiful bedding plant, offers it at the reduced 
price of 50 cts. each. The usual liberal discount to the trade, 
Plants can be obtained at McIlvain & Young's seed store, 
No.9 John-st., or at C. B. Miller's, 634 Broadway. 
JOHN 8S. BARNES, Florist, Port Richmond, 8. I, N.Y. 


WOODRUFF'S PATENT PORTABLE 
BAROMETERS. 


Accurate, Portable, Beautifully Finished, 
and Low in Price. e 


Are not liable to get out of order, nor affected by tempera- 
ture, Indorsed by Smithsonian Institution, and many other 
eminent Scientific Authorities, Awarded 

First Premiums at Six State Fairs in 1862, 
and also at several Mechanic's Fairs, 

Every Farmer wants this beautiful and reliable Indicator 
ofthe Weather, Sent by express to any part of the country 
in safety, and every Instrument warranted, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro, N. H. 


MPHE ATTEN- 
tion of Fruit Grow- 
ers and dealers is called 
to the accompanying cut, 
which represents THE 
new —useful, and VERY 
CHEAP Patent Fruit Bas 
ket. 
For Circulars, &c., ad- 
dress 
A. BEECHER & SONS, 
; Westville, 
Conn, 




















one or more copies of any particular volume be selected, 
as desired. They will be presented as in the Table above. 
Let every one be careful to name just which back volumes 
are desired. 
Premium No. 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 
Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the Agri- 
culturist—the name gilded on. This is a leather cover or 
portfolio, so arranged that successive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading. When one volume is rompleted, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a new volume in- 
serted, A single cover will answer for a dozen successive 
volumes, It is the most complete file yet made. The price 
now is $1.25, and the postage 23 cents. We will forward it, 
post-paid, to any one sending fourteen subscribers, at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premiums Nos. 6 to 12 and 22 to 26. 


We have not space to describe these particularly. See 
American Agriculturist for February, page 60, 





Circulation of the Agriculturist. 


Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 

— 


Adbertisements, bi 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of ce for each insertion, 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 
t# Business Notices, Kighty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of for each insertion, 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 


t#~ Business Notices, twenty cents a line. 














Enameled Furniture. 


All styles and prices. Also Chamber Suites in Walnat and 
Chestnut. The best assortment in the city, Wholesale and 
Retail, at 277 Canal-street N. Y. WARREN WARD. 





1. SHEEP GROWERS, $1. 


Order the AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 
One Dollar a Year, 


HORSE KEEPERS, 

Send One Dollar to SAXTON, and get his Stock JounnaL, 
a Year. 
CATTLE BREEDERS, get the Stock Jovurnat, $1. 
POULTRY BREEDERS, be sure and order Stock JouRNAL 
BEE-KEEPERS, order it. 


SWINE BREEDERS, order it. 
Published monthly by C. M. SAXTON, New-York. 
PRICE $1, PER ANNUM. + 


GENTS WANTED.—SOMETHING NEW.— 

AGENTS WANTED for NEW, USEFUL, SALAB 
and VALUABLE articles for the Household, warran 

ve satisfaction. Full particulars furnished free on 


to 
application to & CO. 
No. 87 Park Row, New-York. 


HOMES FOR ALL—NEW-JERSEY LANDS. 


New and thriving agricultural settlement at Elwood, N. 
J, Railroad connection with Philadelphia and New-York. 
Mild, healthy climate: good, loamy soil—excellent for gra 
and the finer ts. Farms and village lots of sizes and at 
peseate suit purchasers. Full information sent free Apply 

DES. NORTH & ROWLAND, 
Elwood, Atlantic Co., N. v. 


eo ue HUMAN FACE DIVINE,” and How to 
Read it. The meaning of a Long Nosx, a Short Nose, 
anda Pug Nose, The Mourn, and what it says. The Cary, 
Lips lov ng. and Lips hating, and the Lips of a Scold. EyEs, 
light and dark, Harr, coarse or fine, SkIx, rough or smooth, 
ach line, winkle, and mark has its meaning. And the whole 
isexplained in The PuRENoLoGicaL JOURNAL, and LiFe 
ILLUSTRATED. Price a a year— before 1st July— 
if after that date, $1.50. Subscriptions may begin now. Sample 
0s. 10 cts. Inclose the amount, and addr 
FOWLER & WELLS, 











ess 
308 Broadway, New-York, 


alee ana 
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an a a ne ce 
OFFICE OF 
FIskK & HATCH, 

BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 

MENT SECURITIES. 
No. 38 Wall-st., New-York. 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 

THE UNITED STATES FIVE TWENTY YEAR 
SIX PER CENT BONDS. 


The interest on these Bonds is at the rate of Six per Cent. 
per Anaum, and is payable lst May and November, in Gop, 

They are called “ Five TWENTIES,” because redeemable at 
the option of the Government after five or within twenty 
years. 

The Coupon Bonds are issued in denominations of $50 
$100, $500, $1,000, and are payable to bearer, as are also the 
Coupons for the collection of the interest. The Registered 
Bonds are issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$5,000, $10,000, and are payable to the order of the holder, and 
registered in his name on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. The Registered Bonds have no Cou- 
pons attached for the collection of interest, but the interest 
may be collected by the holder in person, or by any person 
baving his Power of Attorney for the purpose, at any Sub- 
Treasury of the United States which he may designate. 

We sell the Bonds for the Government, both Registered 
and Coupon, in any of the foregoing denominations, at the 
rate authorized by Congress, without any additional charge 
for Commission, viz.: at Par, and accrued interest, or at Par, 
with interest commencing from the date of subscription. 

(ce Norz.—The Bonds are issued to us by the Govern- 
ment at different periods, and bear interest from the date at 
which we pay for them, as indicated by a stamp onthe first 
Coupon. For the few days intervening between their issue 
dnd the time of sale, we charge the accrued interest, paya- 
ble in Current Funds. Or, if purchasers prefer it, we take 
their subscriptions, and ordinarily in two or three days 
thereafter, deliver them Bonds, bearing interest from the 
date of their own subscription and payment, with no ac- 
crued interest to be paid. 

We are thus enabled to save parties all trouble and ex- 
vense in finding Legal Tender Notes, or otherwise investing 
ta these Bonds. 

Orders or inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention, 
and the Bonds will be sent to any address, by mail or express, 
as desired, Payment may be madein BANK NOTES CURRENT 
rn New-York, Drarrs AND CHECKS ON CITY BANKS, OR U. 
8. LEGAL TENDER Nores. Persons in the country can send 
their orders and money to us direct, or call at the nearest 
Bank and ask the Cashier to do it forthem. Drafts or Checks 
may be sent with safety hy mail. Bank Notes or Legal Ten- 
ders should be sent by Express. 

G3 ON AND APreR JULY 1, 1863, THE PRIVILEGE OF CON- 
VERTING LEGAL TENDER NOTES INTO THESK BONDS, AT 
PAR, WILL CEASE, AND IT WILL BE NECESSARY FOR PERSONS 
DESIRING TO OBTAIN AT PAR A UNITED STATES BOND 
BEARING SIX PER CENT INTEREST, IN GOLD, To 
SEND IN THELR ORDERS BEFORE THAT TIME, 

These Bonds are the CHEAPEST GOVERNMENT SECUR- 
ITY NOW IN THE MARKET, and pay the LARGEST IN- 
TEREST on their cost, and Congress has provided that they 
shall be paid in GOLD, when due, 

They are destined to become the BEST KNOWN, MOST 
POPULAR and MOST AVAILABLE, of all the Bonds of 
the Government. 

The operation .of the National Tax Law, which it is now 
certain will produce double the income originally antici- 
pated, will make the issues of the United States Govern- 
ment the safest and most desirable investment in the world. 
They are in reality a First Mortgage on everything in the 
country, as no Railroad or Corporation of any kind, can pay 
a dividend, or the interest on its own issues, until it has con- 
tributed out of its gross income, through the operation of the 
Tax Law, to the support of the National Credit. 

The present bonded debt of the United States is less than 
Turee HuNDRED MILLIONS, including the seven and three- 
tenths Treasury Notes; but the Government owes enough 
more in the shape of Legal Tenders, deposits in the Sub- 
Treasuries, Certificates of Indebtedness, &c., to increase the 
debt to about eight or nine hundred millions, Secretar 
Chase has calculated that the debi may reach one thousan 
seven-hundred millions if the Rebellion lasts eighteen months 
longer. It is, however, believed that it will not last six 
months longer—but even if it does, the National Debt will 
be small compared with that of Great Britain or France, 
while our resources are vastly greater. 

There is no doubt that the revenue will not only be ample 
to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, and all in- 
terest on the debt, but leave at least one hundred millions 
annually toward paying off the debt, and that the Govern- 
ment will be able to get out of debt again, as it has twice be- 
fore, in a few years after the close of the war. 

The duties on imports of all articles from abroad must be 
paidin GoLp. It is now being paid into the Treasury at the 
rate of Two Hundred Thousand Dollars each day, which 1s 
twice as mnch as is needed to pay the interest in Gold on all 
the Bonds of the Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States have just de- 
cided that the States have no power to tax the Securities of 
the Government. This is conclusive upon this point, and 
will greatly increase the value of these securities. 

The money invested inthe “Frvz-TWwENTY” Bonds through 
us contributes to the direct and immediate support of the 
National Treasury, All persons having money to invest will 
find it to their interest to promptly avail themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain them at PAR. 

We also deal in all classes of United States 
Securities, and buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds on Commission. ‘ 

We pay special attention to orders from 
the Country. FISK & HATCH, 

No. 38 Wall-st., New-York. 











GREAT DISCOVERY. 


An adhesive preparation, that is insoluble in Water or Oil 
and that will stick Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiéntly strong without stitching. It will alsomend broken 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, and all articles of Household use 


effectually, 
HILTON’S 


INSOLUBLE CEMENT, 


Supplied in packages from 2 ounces to 100 pounds. It isa 
Liquid, and as easily applied as Common Paste, It adheres 
Oily Substances firmly and completely. 

Can be procured at wholesale in all large cities, and at re- 
tail throughout the country. 

HILTON BROTHERS, Proprietors, Providence, R. I. 

“A Goop THInG.—Having occasion the other day to use a 
liquid Cement, we tried the article made by Hilton Brothers, 
Providence, and found it to work toacharm. We therefore 
recommend it."— Woonsocket Patriot, Feb. 6, 1868. 

CHAS. RICHARDSON & CO.,61 Broad-st., Boston, Mass., 
Agents for New-England, 
For sale in New-York by 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich-st, 
H.C. OAKLEY, 11 Park Row. 
T. HARDY, 208 Broadway. 


. ee s 
‘TRUSSES.—Rapicat Cure 
OF HERNIA oR RupTuRE.—Dr, 8, N 
MARsH, of the well-known house of 
Marsh & Co., No. 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
opposite the church, devotes special at- 
i tention to the sufgical adaptation of his 
Radical Cure Truss, Also every kind of Trusses, Supporters, 
Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, and Mechanical appli- 
ances for Deformities. (A lady attendant.) 


T° THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
sum” and Beautiful CARD PICTURES for your AL- 


JUST PUBLISHED: 

1, An exquisitely finished card-photograph of the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, the beautiful bride of the Prince of 
Wales, 2. A striking picture, from life, of Eugenie, Empress 
of France; a beautiful woman, and Queen of the fashinable 
world. 3. Martha Washington, a highly finished photograph, 
4. A beautiful head of our Savior. Also, Queen Victoria, he 
Princesses Alice, Beatrice, Helene, and Louisa, her daughters ; 
the Prince of Wales; Empress Josephine; Florence Nightin- 

ale; Mrs, Stephen A. Douglas, a beautiful lady; Mrs. Gen. 

falleck, Mrs. Gen. McClellan, Mrs. Jessie Fremont (full 
length), Mrs. Gen, Banks, and Professors, Authors, Actresses, 
Singers, Dancing Girls, and Fancy Cards without number, 
Price 25 cents each, or five $1. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt of price. 
A, & E, HUTCHINSON, 
No. 767 Broadway, New-York, 


TSeEe+rwn 


UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 


By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUGZ 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar to the natural or- 

ans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
n forming them. his we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons. The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 
restored, which rejuvenates the waning cheek. 

A_ descriptive ye may be obtained by addressing 
DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, as above. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and cheapest microscope in 
the world for general use. It requires no fo- 
cal adjustment, magnifies about 100 diameters, 
or 10,000 times, and isso simple that a child 
can use it. It will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2.25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3, or with 24 objects 
for $5. Address HENRY CRAIG, 

180 Centre-st., New-York. 
‘s A liberal discount to the trade, 
The editor of the Sunday School Advocate says in regard te 
ay a en encanta 

“Its simplicity, cheapness, and great magnifyin ower 
struck me with surprise. Then I was examinin +5" RS eye 
by its aid, and was struck with wonder at the skill and 

ower of the Creator which is displayed in its structure, 

hen I saw a statement in an advertisement that the Craig 
Microscope magnified one hundred diameters, and could be 
bought for $2, I thought it was one of the many humbugs of 
the hour, for I had paid $20 for a microscope not long before. 
But now I find it to be a really valuable instrument, which 
I should like to see introduced into the families of our read- 




















ers in place of the manifold useless toys which please for an 
hour, and then are destroyed. This microscope would both 
amuse and instruct them, and I advise every boy and girl 
who wishes to know the wonders which lie in little things, to 
save his money until he has $2.25,” for which a microscope 
will be sent him post-paid. 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS IN 
GREAT VARIETY at the North River Agricultural 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
——— - aaa this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200, 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 





Warehouse, 





containing full information, with cuts, prices, &c., or call. 


and examine personally. 
Orders prom i! attended to, by addressin; 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, reenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 





[May, 


Wheeler & Wilson's 





° y, MS = 
Ce MACHINE? 


WITH VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Office No, 505 Broadway, New-York. 


$200 J. P. HALE’S $200 


NEW 7 OCTAVE PIANOS are destined to revo- 
lutionize the whole Piano business. For Durability, 
Beauty of Tone, and Touch, as well as in style of finish, they 
are unequaled; and nothing of the kind has ever before 
been offered in this country that will compare with them in 


prices : : 
$200, $225, $250, 


They contain all improvements of value now in use, and 
are all 


Warranted for Five Years. 
Please call and examine them and compare them with those 
of any of the first class makers, or send for a Circular giving 
all particulars. 


J. P. HALE & CO., 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
SEVEN OCTAVE 
$150. ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. $150, 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 BROADWAY, 


Now at their new warerooms, are prepared to offer to_ the 
ublic their new ENLARGED scale PIANO FORTES, with Iron 
rame, Overstrung Bass, French Grand Action, Harp Pedal, 

etc. The Grovesteen Piano-fortes received the HIGHEST 

award over ALL others at the World’s Fair, and for FIVE suc- 

CESSIVE years at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Which isa suf- 

ficient guarantee of their excelience. 

Heavy Mouldings, Carved Legs, etc., $175 and $200, Rose- 
wood Tops, $10 extra. Warranted for five years, Terms, 
net cash. 


SEW 

















The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Is the only entirely reliable machine in use, 

It has been before the public two years, and has not in any 
instance failed to give satisfaction, 

It saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 


ashing. 
R5.D) squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 
clothing. 

A girl of fourteen years can operate it. 

It will not get out of order. 
J It is ree by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 

ournal, 

Prices: No. 1, $12. No. 2,$16. No, 3, $20. 

Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 7% South-st., New-York. 


wi 





PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, from 3 to 15 

HORSE POWER.—Warranted inferior to none in use, 

Circulars sent to any parties interested on pottcation tothe 
A wo & CO. 


ufacturers ; 4 " 
~_ Eaton; Madison Co, N. ¥. 
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BUY THE BEST. 


THE ORIGINAL 


BUCKEYE MOWER 





AND REAPER, 


With all its valuable Improvements. 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
Sizes and Prices to suit ALL, 


Order early and avoid 
Disappointment. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


C. AULTMAN & CO., Canton, Ohio. 
JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Poughkeepsie, 
and 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


HALSTED’S PATENT HAND CULTIVATOR. 
PRICE $6, 








SHARE’S PATENT COULTER HARROW. 
PLOWS, HARROWS;AND CULTIVATORS, &C. 
FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS of all kinds. 
FERTILIZERS, GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &C. 


GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, IN GREAT 
. VARIETY. 


HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


JAMES L. HAVEN & CO., 
No. 173, 175 & 177 West 2d-st., Cincinnati, 0., 


Manufacturers of 
OHIO CHIEF REAPER AND MOWER, 
OHIO PREMIUM GRAIN DRILLS. 
NONPARIEL FEED MILLS, 

IMPROVED CONICAL FRENCH BURR MILLS. 
CUMMING’'S PATENT FODDER CUTTERS. 
SANDFORD’S PATENT STRAW CUTTERS. 

PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 
SUGAR CANE (SORGHO) MILLS, 
CASTINGS. 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS. 
BUTT HINGES, HARDWARE, &c., &c. 
It will pay those in want of anything in our line, to send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List to 
JAS. L. HAVEN & CO.,, 
Nos, 173, 175 & 177 West 2d. st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


UgsiA On Bans MATS, SELECTED EX- 
A ressly for budding and tying, GOUNNY BAG 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery pur 4 
for sale in lots to suit, by . W, MANWAHING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st,, New-York, 











TO FARMERS. 
WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE 
EXCELSIOR 


HORSE PITCHFORK: 


FOR UNLOADING HAY, GRAIN, &C. 


‘eyBYg 10 AZUNOD ‘uMOT, 10,7 
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REISSUED MARCH 3, 1863. 


This Fork was awarded the First Premium, at the N. Y. 
State Fair, Oct. 1862, and is universally acknowledged to be 
the best in use, It is a Simple, Compact, and strong imple- 
ment, light and easy to handle.—Will hold as much as a horse 
can elevate, and frequently two are employed. A boy can 
use it, unloading a ton of hayin five or six minutes, In view 
of the scarcity and high price of labor, no farmer can afford 
to do without it. It will save more than its cost in a season, 
—sometimes in a single day, 

N. B.—All persons are hereby cautioned not to make, vend 
or use, any other Horse Fork, with tines similar to this, or 
which infringes upon this Patent in any respect. For Forks, 
addrees WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Works, Manufacturers of Horse Pow- 
ers, Threshers and Cleaners, Albany, N. ¥. For State or 
County Rights, address PALMER & WACKERHAGEN, 
Greenville, Greene Co., A 

Circulars sent free. 


GET THE VERY BEST 
Horse Hay Forks. 





Every Farmer having a dozen acres of meadow will 
find a good Horse Pitch Fork a profitable investment. 

The very best and cheapest implement of the kind “is 
Rundell's new Patent, just issued (April 1863). Please 
look into its merits. 

Circulars with engravings and giving full particulars 
will be sent free to all applicants, 


Address L. RUNDELL, 


Coxsackie, Greene Co., N. Y. 
ALLEN’S PATENT 


CYLINDER PLOW. 


Price of No. 0, is $7.00; No. 1, is $9.00; No. 2, is $10; No. 3 is 
$12; with one extra polished share for each plow. Price, ex- 
tra, of Skim or Front Plow, $1.50; Wrought Side Coulter and 
Clamp, $1,25; Wheel, $1.00. 

All the above Plows are polished, strong, and highly finish- 
ed, and are warranted to give entire satisfaction when prop- 
erly managed, Polished Steel Plows can be furnished of each 
of the above sizes. 

Also every style of the latest improved PLOWS, HAR- 
ROWS, CULTIVATORS, and a full assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS; 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS; PERUVIAN and MANIP- 
ULATED GUANO; SUPERPHOSPHATE, guaranteed to 
be the best in the market, and perfectly reliable; Poudrette; 
Plaster of Paris, &c. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Successors to R, L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & €0., Proprietors. 


Send for a Circular, containing full description of the Un- 
equaled, Lever, and Endless Chain Horse Powers, Threshers 
and Cleaners, Clover Hullers, Wood Saws, &c., manufactured 
by the subscribers, Address 

G. Westinghouse & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


AKER’S PATENT DOUBLE PLOWING MA- 


CHINE, 

CHICHESTER’S COMBINED FURROWING, COVERING, 
CULTIVATING, HOEING, HILLING, and POTATO DIG: 
GING MACHINE, Manufactured and'sold by 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 























Send for Circular, 





THE “EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS, 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
ED! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from WzEst- 
ERN STATE Farrs in 1861. 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work as well as the best flat stone mills in mill- 
ing establishments, and requires but one-half the power to do 
thesame amountof work. They are made in the best manner, 
and will last thirty years, and cost nothing for repairs, 

THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron balls, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion, With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. more work than ANY OTHER 
POWER IN USE. 

G@r-EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAO- 
TION, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 49 





AGENTS WANTED.—SHOP RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
For Circulars and further information address 
E. H. BENNET, Late Bennet Brothers, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York, 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 
For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York. 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Thorburn's Descriptive Annual Catalogue 
OF 








VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL AND TREE SEEDS 
for 1863, 
With directions for their cultivation and management, 
ALSO 


Thorburn’s Descriptive Annual Catalogue 


OF 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Containing all the new Floral Gems of the season, 
As well as a list of 


120 Beautiful Varieties of 
FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 


mailed free of charge on application to 
J.M. THORBURN & CO.,, 
15 John-st., New-York 


BUCHANAN’S NEW HYBRID BLOTCHED PETUNIA 
SEED, by mail, 50 cts, per-packet. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Garden, Vegetable, Grass and Flower Seeds, 
of Every Desirable Variety. 
NEW PRICED CATALOGUES SENT FREE BY POST, ON 
APPLICATION, 
No. 1.—Descriptive List of Flower Seeds. 
No. 2.—Vegetable, Grass, Herb and Miscellaneous Seeds, 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No, 876 Broadway, New-York City. 


New, Useful or Ornamental, 


exican Sweet Corn; new and pure (no variety of table 
 . will compare with this in sweetness ; a great acquisl- 
tion.) Fegee Bean, (the earliest bean grown.) ; Turban 
Squash, (the finest grained, dryest and best of Fall squashes) ; 
Tom Thumb Pea (grows but 10 inches high; a great hearer 
Calfornia Bean (new); Ornamental Gourds (a great varie 
in one package): Speckled Lima Bean (excellent) ; Hu 
bard Squash (érwe). peekegee of any of the above sent 
to any part of the United States, post paid, with fall direc- 
tions ‘for cultivation, at 15 cents each; the eight for $1,00, 
Also, Darling's a Corn (the best early Sweet Corn) ; 
Upright Tomato; e ato; on 
Curled Lettuce (true); Early Dan, O'Rourke Pea (the ear- 
liest Pea cultivated) ; Indian Chief Bean {thet best polestring 
nown) ; at 10 cents each; the six for K 
aot . JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
Seed grower, and dealer in every variety of garden and 
flower seed, : 


GET THE BEST. STRAWBERRIES. 


The most productive are Wilson’s and Downer's, Price 
75,cts, per 100. $5 ner ideomest is Triomphe de Gand, Price, 
$1 per 1 ot and best flavored is Bartlett and Ward's Favor- 
ite, prsee Pan aith's anot stock of Currants, Raspber- 
ret CON NMS Montclair Pe Oe Wen Bloombelé, 8. Je 











rsx 











W ARD’S FAVORITE STRAWBERRY.—A few 
thonsand plants of this truty Excellent variety, at the 
reduced price of $1 per 100, $7 per 1000, to clear the ground, 
Also Clinton Grape vines, berdy, rolific, a good wine frape- 
E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair P, 0., West-Bloomfe" I, N, J. 
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FRUIT 
TREES AND PLANTS, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 


AND 


EXOTIC PLANTS. 
PARSONS & CO. 


Invite the attention of buyers to their stock, 
which is in vigorous health, and of large size. 

They offer all kinds at rates, which for size 
and excellence, are as low as they can any- 
where be purchased. , 

They can sell trees, etc., by the hundred : 
Apples at $14. Plums at §30. 
Pears at $28. Peaches at $10. 
Cherries at $25. Strawberries. 
Concord Grapes, 4 years, at $25. 
Delaware and other hardy Grapes. 
Exotic Grape Vines, strong growth. 
Small Fruits of the newest sorts. 
Linnzus Rhubarb by the 1000. 

Their ORNAMENTAL TREES for Streets 
and Lawns are of large size and fine form. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in quantities for 
massing, at very low prices. 

ROSES and EXOTIC PLANTS of the new 
and choice varieties. 

Catalogues furnished on application 

No orders will be sure of attention, unless ad- 

at FLUSHING, 
near NEW-YORK. 


Pure Chinese Cane Seed. 


dressed to us by mail, 





BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
worampty RB Mansfield, oO. 
OOM-SE-A-NA (known as the Hooker or Otaheitean) Cane 


Seed, puRE, for sale b BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
RATE J -: Mansfield, O. 


NEEAZANA or WHITE IMPHEE, considered the most 
choice variety of Cane seed—a_FEW BUSHELS ONLY—for sale 
by BLYMYER, BATES & DAY 

- Mansfield, O. 

{2 Pamphlets with best mode of culture, &c., sent free 

on application. 


Choice Melons. 


Christiana (trve), (very early, an excellent muskmelon) ; 
Pine i (exceedingly rich, early, one of the best), Each 
of the above, 22 cts. per ounce. Ward's Nectar, a new green 
fleshed melon, pronounced by an amateur who has culti- 
vated every variety known, to be the richest and most de- 
licious of all; per package, 25 cts. Mountain Sweet Water- 
melon (large, early and excellent). 

Black Spanish (large, flesh deep red, of excellent flavor)— 
each of these at 12 cts. per oz. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
Dealer in every variety of Garden and Flower seed. 


New Japan Honeysuckle. 
Lonicera brachypoda aures reticulatis, 
Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 


offer this beautiful plant at two dollars each. 

The leaves are green, with a bright golden reticulation, 
giving with its foliage during the whole season an effect sur- 
passing that of flowers which bloom only for a week or two. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of all kinds, among which will be found all the varieties 
of Grasses, Clovers, and Spring Grains. Seed Potatoes and 
Corn, Fruit and Ornamental Tree and Shrub Seeds, 

We call particular attention to the new Union Potato, a 
very good variety. Priced Catalogues to be had on applica- 
tion, R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 and 191 Water-street, 
New-York. 














BUTTER, CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 


OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Refers to J. De Lamater, Cashier Marine ment, ">. City. 


Lewis & Brown, No. 42 Front-st., N. 
Isaac Emens, Castle Creek, Broome Co., N, Y. 





NANSEMOND 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


A superior article for Northern planting 
during May and June. Packed to go safe- 
ly long distances. Price, 1000 $2.25; 5000 
£10; 10,000 $18, Our plants have given high 
ly satisfactory results many years, grow n 
good crops throughout the North. Sen 
stamp for our circular on growing and 
keeping, with experience of growers, etc. 


Address 
MURRAY & CO., 
Foster’s Crossing, 
Warren Co., 0. 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


Best kind, Nansemond, ready in season, May and June, $2.25 
per 1000, packed with care, sent as directed. Send orders 
When boxed and sent by mail 80c. per 100. 

J. C. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
You can grow your own Sweet Potatoes at the North. 
Price of plants 400 $1; 1000 $2.25 ; 5000 $10; 10,000 $18. Send 
for my circular, giving directions for cultivation and ex- 
perience of growers. Address 
M. M. MURRAY, Loveland, O. 














Garnet Chili Potatoes. 


For sale by C. B. JANES, Morrisania. Orders left with 
McILVAIN & YOUNG, No. 9 John-st., will be attended to, 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 


The largest cabbage in the world! sometimes weighing 
60 s., and averaging 30 bs, each, by the acre. It is exceed- 
ingly tender, sweet and rich, Scores of farmers in the 
United States and Canada have raised them, weighing from 
2 to55 ths. 25 cents per package; 5 for $1,00. Also, Stone 
Mason Cabhage, a large, sweet and tender cabbage, remark- 
ably reliable for heading. 25 cents per 0z.; 4 oz. 75 cents; 
1 B. $2,67. 

EARLY PaRIs CAULIFLOWER—25 cents per package. 

VARIETIES OF CUCUMBERS, eight varieties mixed in one 
package, including the finest sorts, 22 cents per ounce. 

Warp's NEcTAR MELON—The best of all green-fleshed 
melons; exceedingly sweet, rich and delicious. 25 cents 
per package, - 

Sorghum Seed (pure), 12 cents per package. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Seed grower., Marblehead, Mass, 
Every variety of garden and flower seed at city prices. 


SEED PEAS. 





. 





Daniel O’Rourke, per bushel...............0....cs00e 000 $4.00 
Early Kents, per bushel... ...... .....scccecs eecccececes ++. 3.00 
Early Emperor, per bushel............. 00066s000800000% --. 3.00 
White Marrow, per bushel..... picsiuhapaiserebiecsssabbnun 2.50 






Black Eyed, per bushel 
Blue Prussian, per bushel.................2006 ° 
Bishop's Long Pod Dwarf, per bushel...... booss 


FLAX SEED. 
Clean, for sowing, per bushel................... 





CORN. 
Early Sweet, per bushel..............ccsccccceoes covcccconcQee 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
For Retail Trade, per 100 papers....................5- $2.00 


And a general assortment of Garden, Field and Fruit see ds 
Apply to or address 
SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 
214 Pearbstreet, New-York. 


The Student Parsnip. 


This was originated or rather “ennobled” by Prof, Buck- 
man, of the Royal Agricultural Colle: Cirencester, Eng- 
—. from the wild Parsnip a native of Great Britain, It is 
highly recommended by English writers, as a great acquisi- 
tion. Price 25 cents per packet, oot pela. 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


TREE COTTON SEED. 


A lot of the genuine South American Tree Cotton Seed, is 
offered for sale in small quantities, to farmers and others, 
who may wish to experiment in raising Cotton in the Central, 
or Northern States. This seed was ginned on the “DouBLE 
CYLINDER Saw Grn,” and “ExceLsior” from asmall lot of 
cotton brought to this country from Equador, South Ameri- 
ca, and was raised in a climate differing but little from our 
own, The fibre of this cotton is very strong and nearly as 
— as Sea Island; it yields over forty per cent. of en 
cotton. A sample of this cotton may be seen at this office, 
and at F. & J. Many’s, 48 Warren-street, New-York, Price, 
one pint, containing about 1,500 seeds, $1; one quart, $1.75; 
one peck, $10. One hundred seeds -put up in an envelope, 
will be sent to any address, postage paid, for 25 cents, Or- 


ders may be addressed to 
EDWARD F. BROWN, 
New-London, Conn. 
or F. & L. MANY, 48 Warren-st., New-York, 











TO FARMERS, 
TO DAIRYMEN, 
TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 
Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 


Furs and Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 
Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &e., &c. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce, of 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for receiving and selling is five per cent.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts, 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 

(" Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


32 Jay-st., New-York. 
Sole Agents for EDMONSTON’S 


SUPERIOR SMOKING & CHEWING TOBACCO, 
Send for a Price List. 
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ANVASSING AGENTS OF EXPERIENCE 
tD t 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS 


HISTORY OF THE (GREAT REBELLION. 


and o 
first-class and good: oiiue “Subscription poe, 
No, 25 Park-Row, New-York. 


CLARK’S SORGO JOURNAL. 


A neat little monthly of 16 large Octavo pages, devoted ex- 
clusively to NORTHERN SuGaR CANE, price $1 per year, 
mailed, Each number worth the subscription price fora 
year to wf person wishing to profit by the experience of 
others in this bee ys nm branch of agriculture. 

In ordering, write plainly the eae Oe ae, as well as 
name of Post Office and person. JLARK, 

Publisher of the Sorgo ., Sn, 0. 


ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 20 cents (or7 stamps), sent post-paid, Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded, Allof these 
books may be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 
N.B.—For books going over 1,500 miles, 18 cents extra on 
each dollars worth must be sent to us @0 pre-pay the extra 
postage, and in the same ratio for fractional parts of a dollar. 


Address 




























American Bird Fancier Sev ey ee eye ey ceedescncdeceure uae 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia... eeee cccose OOO 
American Florist’s Guide............. seve cotccee . @ 
Allen on the Culture of the ME wicnics's weasiees 00 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm S00K. oe cccccccoe 200 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals... saesetie vt 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture..............ccce08 ee 25 
3ridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual...........eee00-- 60 
sridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant.,............6. 150 
3ridgeman’ s Kitchen Garden Instructor... sauna we 60 
3ridgzeman’s Florist’s Guide. . te 60 
srandt'’s Age of Horses * (English and German). Mesibexut 50 
3reck’s Book of Flowers OP 
trowne’s American Poultry Cy See 123 
3uist’s American Flower Garden Directory 123 
tuist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*.......... 5) 
Central Park Guide. ........c0.0..0« 25 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide*, - 60 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book................ - 60 
Dada’'s (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ...............- 13 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor............... 1 2 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers, ........eececceeeees coe & 
Dow ning’ s Cottage Residences*.. coeeceses Se 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America**, awe aa 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden.............ceeeee - sees 150 
Eastwood on the Cranberry® .............0csee0.0. one 50 
Employment of Women—By ——— Penny*..... cooee 1B 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener .............+40. 25 
Fessenden’s American Kite hen Gardenéi Toke coekesp ees 25 
French’s Farm Drainage *......... ° - 13 
Field’s (Thomas W.) ie RIPE saidnecnteadcodecis . 100 
Fish Caitare,.....cccovesccccccccess 100 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*,..... 150 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy F: | 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. . 
Goodale’s Principles of Br eeding 1 
Gray's Manual of Botany.......... 2 
Guenon on Milch Cows....... 


Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 
Harris’ ss — to Vegetation, plain. 
do. do, oO. “colored — 
Herbert's Hints to Horsckeepers** eee 
Hooper's Dog and Gun.. 4 soeeses 
Johnson on Manures.... Siete 
Kemps Landsca 4 Gardening. eeeee 
Kidder’s Bee Cniture. i 
Langstroth on the Honey Beet 
.eslie’s Recipes for Cooking... 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ..........068 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry .. 
rinsley’ s (D. C.) Morgan Horses 
Manual of Agriculture by G. aa and C. L: Flint: 
Mavhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor..................... 
McMahon's American Gar dener®... cise die keas oo, 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees........ 0 ........ccceees 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy....... Seaneeces veoeee 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot ....... ccececee sensiendees 
Mistakes of Educated Men.. 





Seal al 
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4. 


nea Almanac and Annuai Record**. 1 25 
orton’s Scientitic Agriculture vi} 
Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee. 100 
Our Farm of Four Acres. .*, 25 
Onjon Culture**,. 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture.. 60 
-arlor Gardener.,.......... edinenses 7 
EE ARN III 5 6 oa ais ose s Seda besa esidonerioeses 

Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer ............ ae 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves.. .. ‘ 


Phin’s Grape Culture .........060.....- os ‘ 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping*. 
andall’s Sheep ne 
Richardson on the D WE ccedvesses ° 
MCHATARON OD WG TUOG 6 i.o0igss's case sieve ny cree os 
Robins’ Produce and Ready Reckoner.......... 
TF RRR ee A ie ees 
Shepherd's Own Book : 

Skillful Housewife 


i ee 


~ 


Smith's Landscape Gardening.......-.--..- i‘ ‘ 
Spencer's Education of Child ren*,, cvecsccese cvccce 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.. we aheheveschse eccccece ° 


Tobacco Culture** 

‘Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual. 
Watson's American Home Garden 
Wood's Class Book of Botany.. 
Yale Colle ° Agricultural Lectures 
Youatt an ooner on the Horse . 
Youatt and 5 yo on Cattle 
Youatt on the I 
Youostt on ly Nighnes eecnsanedbde Sseeee ° 
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Two New Publications 
FOR THE MELODEON, HARMONIUM, CABI- 
NET ORGAN, &C. 

The great.and rapidly increasing popularity of these in- 
struments, which have been brought to such a high degree of 
exellence as to elicit the warm commendation of artists, 
and to merit a place in every drawing-room; and the fre- 
quent complaint of the inaccessibility of suitable arrange- 
ments and selections from the best works of the great mas- 
ters, for such instruments, have induced these publications. 


SCHOOL FOR THE MELODEON, HARMONIUM, AND 
CABINET ORGAN; containing Progressive Lessons, Stud- 
ies, and Scales; Songs, Duets, Trios, and Quartets; Volun- 
taries, Interludes, and Recreative Pieces; for the Parlor and 
Choir; carefully prepared with reference to the advance- 
ment of Learners, both in technical ability and taste as well 
as the true development of the powers and beauties of these 
instruments. By GEORGE F. ROOT. 

This work is not a compilation from Piano Forte instruc- 
tors, but its arrangements are all carefully adapted to the 
sustained tones of the instruments for which it is designed, 
Beginning with the simplest lessons possible, one thing is in- 
troduced at a time, the course of instruction being carefully 
progressive throughout, It varies very materially from all 
previous instructors for these instruments, and it is hoped 
will be found to supply a want long felt by learners and 
teachers. One quarto volume. Price $2. 


RECREATIONS FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, HAR- 
MONIUM, OR MELODEON;; consisting of Selections of the 
most Popular Themes, from AUBER, BEETHOVEN, BXLLINI, 
Don1zeTTI, HANDEL, MozART, Rossini, SPOHR, VERDI, and 
others, To be published in a series of six numbers, of six- 
teen pages each, with cover. The first number will appear 
Saturday, May 2d, and succeeding numbers every other Sat- 
urday thereafter. 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER ONE: 

DUCHESS OF OLDENRURG’S HyMN, arr. by C. Heineman; 
CHORUS FROM MASSANEILLO, Auber ; HYMN FROM STRADEL- 
LA, Flotow; ARIA FROM RIGOLETTO, Verdi; LaRGHETTO 
FROM MaGiIc FLUTE, Mozart; SonG BY KUCKEN; SERENADE 
FROM STRADELLA, Flotow; CHORUS FROM A NIGHT IN GRAN- 
ADA, Kreutzer; BALLAD FROM ZAMPA, Herold; LORELEY; 
ARIA FROM RoMEO, Bellini; PorruavEsE HyMn, arr. by 
Novello; NocTURNE FROM MARTHA, Flotow; GERMAN Na- 
TIONAL SONG, arr. by C. Heinemann, 

Price 30 cents per number, or $1.50 for the series, on re- 
ceipt of which they will be sent post-paid, to any address. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, New-York. 

Boston, Mass. MASON & HAMLIN. 


Grape-Culture and Wine-Making. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW-YORK, 
Publish this Day: 

HARASZTHY’S WINE-MAKING, &c. Grape-Culture and 
Wine-Making: being the Official Report of the Commis- 
sioner appointed to investigate the Agriculture of Europe, 
with especial Reference to the Products of California, By 
A. HARASZTHY. Maps and illustrations. 8vo., Cloth, $5.00. 

2 Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of $5. 

The author of this work, himself a vine-grower on a large 
scale, was appointed by the Legislature of California as com- 
missioner to visit Europe to investigate the ways and means 
best adapted to promote the improvement and culture of 
the grape-vine in California. He visited in succession the 
chief wine districts of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy 
being familiar with the process of wine-making as practised 
in his native Hungary. His credentials gave him ready ac- 
cess to every means of information. The proprietors of the 
leading vineyards and wine establishments afforded him ey- 
ery facility for investigation, and he collected in addition a 
vast amount of material in the shape of reports and treatises 
upon thesubject. The most important of these are embodied, 
either in full or abridged translations, in this volume, which 
abundantly attests the rare zeal, fidelity, and intelligence 
with which he performed the duties of his commission, Few 
more readable books of travel have been produced than that 
portion of the work which describes his own personal expe- 
riences and observations, He always keeps in view the spe- 
cial object of his journey, describing fully and clearly all the 
processes employed in the culture of the vine, the gathering 
of the grapes, and the fabrication of wines: noting also all 
other subjects which could relate to the agricultural interests 
of his adopted State. The statistics of the wine-cultare, 
which he has laboriously collated, are something remarkable, 


TOBACCO. 


Just How to Grow it, 


Every particular, from the selection of the Seed, and 
preparation of the ground, to the Gathering, Curing, and 
Marketing the Crop, is given in a work issued by the 
Publisher of the American Agriculturist, and sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. This work consists of a selection of 
the best fourteen out of eighty-five Essays, prepared by 
eighty-five different cultivators, residing in various parts 
of the Northern and Middle States. Ineachof the Essays 
contained in this work, the writer tells, in a plain, practi- 
cal, straight-forward manner, just what to do, and how to 
do it. Any item omitted by one is given by another, so 
that the information is full and complete. Several en- 
gravings illustrating the method of crying, packing, etc. 
The work is worth its weight in silver to every one grow 
ing even a small plot of tubacco, 











Webb South Down Sheep, 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


I have now on hand for sale,a superior lot of yearling 
rams, and a few of different ages to rent. My yearlings are 
heavier wooled than ever before, I shall also sey a few ram 
and ewe lambs when old enough, say in September. Circu- 
lars giving particulars ready in May, for which please address 
me at Holmdel, New-Jersey. J. C. TAYLOR. 





Southdown Sheep. 


I offer for sale my Flock of PURE BLOOD SouTHDOWN 
SHEEP, consisti mgor 
wes, 2, 8, and 4 years old. 
2 Rams, 2 and 8 years old. 
& aos Lambs, x weeks old. 
mLambs_ do, 0. 
The Ewr atone the first — at the Westchester Co, 
Agricultural Fair last Fall. Address 
LELAND, 


RREN 
Highland Farm, Rye, Westchester Co., N ae. or 
Metropolitan Hotel, New-York. 


Ayrshires, 


Three eee Bull Calves, from the best milking 


stock, for s 
Pedigrees | soeie. H. 8. COLLIN 
Collinsville, Conn, 








LDERNEY STOCK. THIRTY COWS, HEI- 
vo and heifer calves for sale. 
OHN T. NORTON, Trustee, y+ 4 Conn, 


[gALTESE JACK8.—Two just Caan a! one 
over fourteen hands, for sale by 8. B. CA 
0 Pin e-street, 
or E, C. ESTES, 22 Oe. New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Fring, Mept- 
um, and CoarnsE BONE DUST, or RAW BONE S8U- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manofactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money, 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO. 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. 


100.0 BARRELS OF THE LODI 
j MANUFACTURING CO.’S8 
PwPoUDRETT=E. 


FOR SALE BY 

JAMES T. FOSTER. No, 66 Courtlandt-st., New’York. 

This article, prepared from the night soil of the city of 
Ne om Yor) is the CHEAPEST, BEST, and MOST POWER- 
FUL FERTILIZER offered in the market. It greatly in- 
creases the yield, and Ln np ae crops from two to three 
= ens at an expense of from $3 to $4 per acre. 

TY TONS OF BONE TA-FEW, being a mixture 

of ad enw night sofl, ground fine, at $45 per ton. A supe- 
rior article for grain and Tass, 











A pamphlet containing directions, Se, ma: d free, 
ddress JAMES T. F \STEI 
Care of in Meaumcteetak Com 


0. 66 Courtlandtst. New- Ow. York. 
POUDRETTE. 


Farmers and Dealers supplied with a pure article, 
Send for Farmers’ “GIF ING Almanac for the year 1868, 
IF FING, BROTHER & 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


RHODES SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
THE STANDARD MANURE. 
Prepared fom Bones treated with Sulphuric Acid, uniform 
in quality and regular in price. 


3 comm, TOBACCO, AND meow Ran 
RESSING ON THE G 
“RHODES’—the long established MANURE 1 int ine “Amer- 
ican market, besides having pare n reputation, can not 
be excelled for the above seasonable crops. 
Our usual large stock now read a3 delivery. Dealers and 
farmers apply to HENRY E. MORING, General Agen 
97 Pearl-st., = pene Renowes Z Basar, os. Eee ork, 


82  South- st., Bowly’ ry Where Baitinore, Md, 


COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Pure Bone Dust, 


The exhorbitant price of Peruvian Guano, makes these the 
cheapest and best fertilizers which the farmers can use, 
OTHER FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 











OYT’S AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOS- 
deta FHATS Lor and rs A Substitute for Peruyian Guano, 
Satin RIFFING, BRO 


THER & 
66 Courtlandt-st., Sew-York 


GUANO. 


1 TZ roxs OF GUANO from Saldanah Bey, & 
superior article, for sale at the low price 25 
per ton, to close a consignment. Apply to 
WM. H. RO8S, 
No, 704 Broadway, New-York. 
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Good Grape Vines, 


FOR A FEW DAYS LONGER. 








The offer of Delaware and Concord Grape Vines made 
last month, will continue open in May just as long as it 
will do to send the vines by mail or otherwise. We have 
kept them back from starting, by covering in a cool place, 
and if the weather continues as cold and backward as 
hitherto, the vines can be safely sent up to the 10th, and 
even to the 15th or 20th of May.—Let all who desire a 
grape vine or two, or more, of the very best out-door sorts, 
embrace the present opportunity to get them without ex- 
pense, by sending one or more subscribers. There are 
plenty of persons who ought to take and read the Agri- 
culturist, and many would do so, if their attention was 
drawn to it, especially at the beginning of the Summer 
work. As soon as any person becomes entitied to pre- 
mium vines, a circular of Directions for Culture, etc., will 
be forwarded, and the vines will follow in two or three 
days, (without waiting a week as indicatéd in the circular). 


Another Offer. 


Any premium vines secured during May, but too late 
to be sent this Spring, will be kept growing in our own 
grounds during the Summer, and will be forwarded as 
early in Autumn as it will co to send them, (one for each 
subscriber received this month at $1 ayear.) The vines 
will be much larger then, but the postage will be only 
half as great. Here is a chance, then, to help enlarge 
our subscription list all through this month, and in return 
for the trouble, get the premium vines next Autumn. This 
offer is only made for the month of May, or June, at the 
latest. All premium offers of every kind will close at the 
middle of the volume, (in July.) 


s 
Strawberry Premiums, 
EXTRA. 

We are growing several varieties of improved straw- 
berries, and are on the look-out elsewhere, for any new 
kinds that prove valuable. Last Summer we distributed 
40,000 plants of the Triomphe de Gand Strawberry, as 
premiums, (10 or more for each new subscriber,) sending 
them to all parts of the country with remarkable success. 
The postage on plants will be reduced one-half after 
July 1, and we propose to send out some more good 
strawberry-plants as premiums to those who will during 
May and Jume procure and forward subscribers to 
the present volume of the Agriculturist, at $1 a year. 
The Triomphe de Gand will be distributed, in part, if 
nothing better or more desirable is found. In July, or 
after seeing the fruit and observing the plants this sea- 
son, we will announce what kinds will be distributed. 
Those desiring the strawberry premiums will please 
name the fact when sending in subscribers, that their 
names may be put down for that purpose, and they may 
feel assured that they will be liberally dealt with—at 
least as well as in the strawberry distribution last year. 
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An Exhibition of Pumpkins, 
Squashes, Gourds, etc., will be held at the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Rooms, next Autumn, of a similar 
character to the one last year, but probably on a still 
larger scale. The list of prizes, and other particulars, 
will be given hereafter. We merely mention the matter 
now, that cultivators may be preparing for it in season. 
Who will raise the largest Pumpkin or Squash, the 
greatest yield on a vine, the best varieties for eating, the 
finest collection of Ornamental Gourds, etc.? Don’t 
let Connecticut get more than one first premium. 

Books Not Advanced.—By reference to 
the list on page 159, it will be seen that the prices remain 
the same for May as for April, with two or three ex- 
ceptions. Several are struck out because no longer is- 
sued, and some additions are made. This list is good 
only for the month in which it appears,as during the 
searcity of paper, publishers are continually advancing 
prices, and suspending publication of many books. 





The Special Premiums. 


EXPLANATION, 


Our readers will notice that we are offering Special 
Premiums at this season. The fact is, we are making 
every possible effort to increase the subscription list to 
the highest possible point, in order to fully meet the 
greatly increased cost of printing paper, and of other pub- 
lishing expenses, without raising the subscription price. 
Our general expenses, aside from printing paper and press 
work, are not now increased by additions to our list, 
hence there is an advantage derived from every new 
name now received, even after paying the special pre- 
miums. We think the paper is better than ever before, 
and in view of the fact that the price remains the same, 
we shall be greatly obliged to all our friends who at the 
present time aid in rolling up the list. Can we not have 
a hundred thousand subscribers this year? A single ad- 
dition from one half of our present subscribers would 
more than secure this desirable result., At this season, 
many will feel the need of all the hints they can get, and 
they will perhaps be the more ready to take and read the 
Agriculturist. The premiums offered, will, we hope, be 
considered as a partial remuneration, at least, for the 
trouble taken by our friends in soliciting subscriptions 
from others. As a rule, we do not expect hereafter to 
give any premiums not offered at the beginning of the 
year. All premiums offers of every kind close in July. 


Read the Advertisements.—We are 
sometimes asked where to procure articles, which are al- 
ready advertised in our columns. As the advertisements 
often announce novelties before they are noticed edito- 
rially, they are generally profitable to look over. Our 
advertising pages have been pretty thoroughly weeded by 
the standing rules. We repeat the suggestions, to study 
over the business notices, and send for the catalogues and 
circulars offered, and thus Jearn what is for sale,on what 
terms, and by whom; also please let the advertisers know 
where their business cards are seen by the largest 
number of wide awake readers. They like this plan. 








Back Volumes & Numbers For Sale. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs, 


PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, wnbowrd.......+++-.$1,00 each, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, bownd...........655 $1.50 each, 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL, 
(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, wnbownd ............ $1.12 each, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, bownd,................$2.00 each, 

BiInpDING.—Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED CovERS.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 12, to 21 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail. 


Smericun SAgriculturist, 
For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOLL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; cgarpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
ete., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 


The Editors are all practican WORKING MEN. 


The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is* for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

A German edition is published, of the same size 
and price as the English, and containing all of its reading 
matter, and also its numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 








One Copy, ONE YeaTr........ ceeeceveeee seeecees $1 00 
Six Copies, ONE YEar.........cceeeeee: vee eeeee 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 


Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents @ 
year, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 








